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3 million will join the ranks of home computerists in 1983 alone. 
Make ready! Stock up on Maxell. 


Every personal computer feeds on a steady diet of 
magnetic media. Maxell can satisfy that need like 
no one else. And bring you the queasy line that 
keeps Customers coming back. 7 
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Packed, stacked and ready when you are. 
Blister-pack 10 and 15 minute data cassettes. 
Peg-ready floppy disk two-packs in the most 
popular 5%” format. Plus wire rack, stacking and 
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‘SCHOLASTIC WIZWARE™ 

















Wizware 


AND FUN INTO PROFITS. 


SS GPT BOP APR Dna 


Wizware'is not just another line of computer games. Wizware'is micro- 
computer software created by Scholastic Inc., the most trusted name 
in educational fun. This is software for kids from 6 to 16, designed to 
enhance learning and good times for them. And profits for you. 


And Wizware" is here to stay, beginning with six new titles in a variety of 
formats to suit a number of machines! (Apple® Atari TI-99/4A, Vic-20°) 
Titles like Square Pairs", a matching game of imagination and memory. 

Turtle Tracks", an easy to learn programming language with hi-intensity 
Turtle Graphics. The Microzine",* six computer programs in magazine 
format with new titles every eight weeks. And more titles for more 
machines will follow every month. At affordable prices from $29.95 to 
$39.95, Wizware'’ is going into a lot of homes. Make sure Wizware" 
comes to your store first. And make sure you're well stocked. 


For more information on the Wizline"’ Telephone Service, the Wizware™ 
Rack Program and ordering contact: Al Froio, Sales Manager, Scholastic 
Inc., 730 Broadway, New York, NY 10003. (212) 505-3000 : 


“Graphics created with Penguin Software's Graphics Magician. Apple is a Registered 

Trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. Atari is a Registered Trademark of Atari Division, 

Warner Communications, Inc. VIC-20 is a Registered Trademark of Commodore 
Electronics Ltd. | 
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IT TURNS LEARNING INTO FUN 








BUY A BANANA. 
SAVE A BUNCH. 
MORE TO COME. 


Leading Edge Products, Inc., 225 Turnpike Street, Canton, Massachusetts 02021. 
Call: toll-free 1-800-343-6833; or in Massachusetts call collect (617) 828-8150. Telex 951-624. 
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MAY 1983 


COMPUTERS 


a 6 The Educational 
Software Explosion 


Educational software programs are 
poised to take off from a programming and 
sales viewpoint in the second half. Some 
analysts are predicting a $1 billion market 
by 1987 with 70 percent of product flowing 
into the home. 


3 . Who’s Teaching 
Computer Literacy 


Are more software retailers realizing that 
they must make their younger and older 
customers more computer literate to close 
a sale, and will it bring customers back? 


/| The Perils 
of Pirating 
The industry has some tough problems to 


grapple with in these areas. A view of 
what's been happening in the market. 


P) Z| Uncle Sam, The 
Software Man 


The industry is beginning to realize that 
the enormous data the government has on 
computers may have some commercial 
applications. 


EDUCATION 


* Out Of The 
Mouths Of... 


Retailers are discovering that younger 
computer and video game users may be 
having a strong influence on the develop- 
ment of successful software program- 
ming. 


e Computers In 
Pre-School 

What type of software is available for the 

pre-school users and how can the soft- 

ware merchandiser retail it effectively. 


ARCADES 
OU) The History 
Of A Game 


Snooper Troops: A hot selling educational 
program is chronicled. 


VOLUME 2. NO. 5 


SOFTECH 


/0) Crashing The Skull 
And Crossbones. 

The keys to solving the counterfeiting, 

piracy and bootlegging problems in the 


software industry may be technological in 
nature. 


MARKETING 


f Robots And 

Dollars 
Although a little downstream, robotic hard- 
ware and software growth is imminent. 


Robotic software opportunities will exist 
for the software merchandiser. 


3 Software Displays 


Deliver Sales 
Part two of a three part series in which ef- 
fective point-of-purchase sales tools are 
discussed. 


ACCESSORIES 


& Z| Peripherals: The 
Liberating Element 

A number of software stores know that 

add-on devices and other peripherals 


could be a key component to their product 
mix. How much? How to sell? 


BOOKS 


8 What’s Coming 
This Spring? 
More and more computer-oriented books 


continue to hit the marketplace. Many soft- 
ware dealers find them a profit category. 


8 SOFTRENDS 
18 SALES REPORTS 


94 MERCHANDISER’S 
NOTEBOOKS 


100 NEW PRODUCTS 
108 BEST-SELLERS 


Cover Art Ron Lipking 
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Controlled Circulation rates pending at Van Nuys, California and additional offices. 
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Publisher’s Note 


Despite the glitter that continues to surround entertainment comput- 
er software, another important software product category for the home 
needs to be recognized by software merchandisers—educational 
programs. 

The early trend in the education field seems to be to combine a 
game-like entertainment quality with educational values. 

In terms of distribution, there is still some difference of opinion as to 
what types of retailers will emerge as dominant in this software area, a 
critical issue addressed in this month’s cover story. In fact, the industry 
is even witnessing the emergence of software-only distributors. 

The answer seems to be that educational software will cut across a 
number of retail channels, including computer stores, software special- 
ists, department stores, mass merchandisers, video stores, record- 
tape outlets, bookstores, toy stores, audio-visual outlets, drug stores— 
and eventually even supermarkets. 

The key element for software merchandisers to understand is that a 
profitable market is to be had in educational software; but it is an area 
that needs to be investigated and researched immediately in order for 
the various distribution channels to understand how they fit into the soft- 
ware picture. 

It is important to note that while the initial wave of educational soft- 
ware will be directed toward the younger user, college level software as 
well as adult educational software will proliferate. 

For the software merchandiser, educational software is likely to be a 
more stable and profitable item, and experience a longer shelf life, than 
hit-oriented game programs. Like dictionaries are to bookstores, a 
good SAT program will experience longevity at the retail level and bring 
profits in the long run. 

The latest consensus of projections indicates that the educational 
software market alone could reach an amazing $1 billion by 1987, with 
70 percent of the product flowing into the home. That is against the 
backdrop of an approximate $5 to $6 billion home computer market— 
= that education could represent 20 percent of computer software 
sales. 

At the forefront of this educational software explosion will be estab- 
lished courseware firms and publishers, but they will be joined by the 
larger computer entertainment and business software companies as 
those companies seek to broaden their product mixes. The hardware 
manufacturers as well will also become key players in educational soft- 
ware picture. 

Likely, too, the industry will witness a continuation of cross-licensing, 
home co-ventures, co-arrangements and other joint efforts among 
courseware specialists, larger software entities and hardware manu- 
facturers. Each will bring something to the other. 





Bill Slapin 
Publisher 
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SPEAK SOFTLY AND CARRY A 
BIG STICK. 


How hard is it to tell WICO 
Command Control™ joysticks 
from other joysticks? 

Not very. 

They’re bigger, for one 
thing. Better-looking, too. 
They’re also more flexible 
and more accurate than other 
Vic-20™ and Atari® joysticks. 
And one more thing. 

They sell faster. Much 
faster. And they can be very 
hard to find when you run out. 

Unless you know about 
Softsel. 

Of course, you probably 
already know that we're the 
world’s largest distributor of 
software. But here’s some- 
thing you may not know. 

We carry WICO. Joystick. 
Joystick Deluxe. Famous 
Red Ball. And adaptors to 
fit every kind of personal 
computer you can carry. 

For perfectionists who 
insist on playing things like 
Centipede™ and Missile 
Command.™ We even have 
Trackballs. 

As usual, when you order 
WICO from us, you get your 
hands on it right away. Ata 
generous discount. 

And, of course, if anything 
you buy from us is less than 
flawless, or even less than 
you expected, send it back 
for replacement or credit. 

With us, you ll never get 
stuck with a bad stick. 

Teddy Roosevelt would 
have loved us. 


SORAISS 


546-North Oak Street 
Inglewood, CA 90302 

(213) 412-1700/(800) 645-7777 
TELEX: 664-484 


Atari® is a registered trademark of Atari, Inc. 
Vic-20™ is a trademark of Commodore Business 
Machines, Inc. 
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ITA ENTERS A NEW FRONTIER: At the International Tape/Disc Association's (ITA) 13th annual seminar held 
recently in Hollywood, Fla., the widening of its scope of activities to include personal computers, computer 
software and video games was announced. Additionally, such new activities as a statistical program on U.S. 
sales of flexible disks (floppies), the collection of statistics on Canadian sales of blank audio and video tapes 
and a certification program in Canada for the ITA Golden Videocassette Awards were outlined by Henry Brief, 
ITA’s executive vice president. Furthermore, the executive for ITA says that a meeting has been scheduled 
during the seminar to explore setting up statistical programs on U.S. sales of pre-recorded videocassettes and 
videodiscs as well as a re-examination of the criteria for the ITA Golden Videodisc Award in the United States. 


ABSENCE MAKES PHILCO TVs GROW COMPACT AND CONTEMPORARY: After nearly a two-year sabbati- 
cal Philco, Knoxville, Tenn., has revived its line of television sets. It introduced a 15-inch, two-knob, click-stop 
tuning, color model in February. Seven other color models and one black-and-white portable have also been 
added to the Philco line. “Our new 15-inch color portable is as much a statement of where we are going as 
where we have been. It demonstrates our ability to be a unique alternative for the consumer among the indus- 
trys many brands,” explains Rick R. Policicchio, vice president and general manager of the Philco brand. 


THE TIMEX-SINCLAIR COMPATIBLES GAME: Memotech Corporation, Denver, Colo., has announced four 
new add-on products for the Timex-Sinclair 1000. The products are: a standard keyboard, Memocalc spread 
sheet-analysis software, word-processor software, Memotext, and Memopak Assembler for TS-1000 
programming. 


TO FREE CHASSIS EXPANSION SLOTS: Microsoft has introduced a new SystemCard for the IBM Personal 

Computer incorporating four different functions—both serial and parallel interfaces, 256k bytes of RAM and a 

calendar/clock with battery backup. Hence, this Bellevue, Wash.-based company has allowed users more 

chassis expansion slots. Additionally the parallel interface comes compatible with Centronics-type printers 

Sa includes a print spooler buffer memory. Users may continue to use the computer while printing a 
ocument. . 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIALIST: SoftKat, Hidden Hills, Calif., emerges as a distributor of educational software 
products, according to the firm's president Alan Gleicher. The firm is utilizing what they term The Educational 
Computer Center, a free-standing point-of-purchase display unit featuring an Apple II Plus computer with disk 
drive and controller card, as well as an Amdek 13-in. monitor. The computer sits on a chest of four drawers 
containing the product, while a poster sits behind the computer. Among a handful of the lines SoftKat is distrib- 
uting are Edu-Ware, The Learning Co., Sterling Swift, Micro Power & Light Co., Terrapin, Inc. and others. 


GOING MOBILESOFT: The New York and Philadelphia markets are now being serviced by MobileSoft, Ab- 
erdeen, N.J., a computer software distributor which serves retail stores directly from vans filled with software 
stock. Founded in 1981, the company has grown from a concept to three full-time outside salesmen, two vans 
and a 3,400 square foot warehouse and office. 


RIDING PIGGYBACK: Entex Industries, Inc., Compton, Calif., has announced that its Entex 2000 Piggyback 
computer now fits ColecoVision and Intellivision. With the use of Coleco’s Expansion Module #1 Adaptor and 
Mattel’s Expansion System A (Entex’s electronics product manager, Dimitri Criona, says the Mattel Intellivision 
has not been fully tested yet, but it should work) users can take advantage of a full-sized, 70-key computer 
keyboard including four cursor movement keys and nine function keys. The Piggyback is usable out of the box 
and expands to 34K of RAM, a company spokesman reports. 


SNEAK PREVIEW: Programmed into all new TELESYS games is an in-store play mode. When prospective 
consumers first plug such a game into an Atari unit, the game will play itself. You can equate this to in-store 
play of records," explains Rich Taylor, president of Telesys, Fremont, Calif. It gives the consumer a sneak peek 
at what they're buying, plus helps to promote a game.” Taylor says the idea of sneak peeks occurred to him 
during the Winter Consumer Electronics Show in Las Vegas last January. "One of the first things that came to 
mind when I first walked onto the floor at CES was ‘How in the world do these retailers choose?’ I don't envy 
retailers at this point.” With that in mind, he came up with a way to allow retailers to do other tasks while 
virtually giving customers game demonstrations. . 


ENTER SOFTWARE FOR THE 64: Creative Software, Sunnyvale, Calif., believed to be the largest publisher of 
software for the Commodore VIC-20, has announced nine new titles for the Commodore 64. Five of the new 
titles are home applications and four of the new titles are games. 
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GAMES THE WORLD OVER 





KAMIKAZE SAUCERS™ 


A deep-space arcade-style adventure. You 
encounter waves of alien scout saucers 
searching to give away your location to the 
feared Kamikaze Squadron. Your wits and 
photon canon are the only things that can 
save you. Atari* 2600/Sears* Telegame systems™M 


LASER ANTS™ 


Colorful arcade-style graphic adventure. 
oe face-to-face with gigantic mutant ants 

as you invade their tunnels in your hover 
ial fomm More) mel¥] mcolm inl: MO lv(-\-lal- (ale Mal-lmel-y- le] hy 
laser rays. 100% machine language / 
16K cassette / 24K disk / ROMcartridge 


DIVISION. 


MPSHIR ROAD ¢ UNIT 
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: us uneit pROGRAM BY KEVIN 8 - % 
vat (aR 
ASTRON IX™ 


Arcade-style adventure with full-color graph- 
ics. Your challenge starts on a mysterious 
asteroid as you venture deep into caverns 
with your magnaprobe. Strange creatures at- 
tack as you try to save those poor lost astro- 
nauts who dared go before you. 100% mach. 
EVarel0r-(e(- Mamie), @er-t-3-1-14(- Mas Geli) ama Ol umer-lalele le) 





stearget@= courter 


FOR USE WITH 


TTARI* 400/800 
COMPUTERS 


pROGRAM py DAN PINAL 


STARGATE COURIER™ - 
“State-of-the-Art” exciting arcade-style ad- 
venture. Multiple screens, including scroll- 
ing in deep space and on a planet surface. , 
Use the stargates to travel the 28 galaxies. 
Beware the unfriendlies . 
100% machine language / 32K disk / sO)" Mer: (atalele(-) 


outer Win 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
MICRO MARKETING CANADA 
_. 169 INGLEWOOD DRIVE 
: Meese CANADA M4T1H8 
(416) 484-9111. 














pinnaker introduces 
the first educational software 
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The reason retailers haven't been sell- 
ing a lot of educational software is simply 
because it’s not compatible with people. 

Most educational software is not com- 
patible with kids. Because it’s boring and 
repetitious. And because kids don’t use it, 
it isn’t compatible with parents. After all, 
who wants to spend good money for soft- 
ware that never gets used? 

So you, the retailer, get stuck with 
shelves full of software that’s compatible 
with a variety of machines, but not with 
people. Or profits. 

Spinnaker’s changing all that. 

With a growing line of educational soft- 
ware that’s compatible with kids, because 
they’re a lot of fun. And parents, because 
they're really educational. 

Our software is also compatible with you, 
the retailer, because they'll sell. Time and 
time again. 

How we make learning fun. 

All Spinnaker products meet two strict 
requirements. 

First, they all have true educational value. 
Thatis, they all help to develop a child’s 
learning skills. 

Secondly, all of them are fun. Lots of fun. 
In fact, our dames are so much fun, kids for- 
get they're learning. 

Right now, we’re offering six titles that 
are available for immediate delivery: Story 
Machine,” FaceMaker,” Rhymes and Rid- 
dies,” two Snooper Troops™ detective 
games and Delta Drawing’"— a program 
that’s very similar to LOGO’s turtle 
graphics, but costs a lot less. Anda 
new game, KinderComp,”* 
will be available in 
January. 







Spinnaker will put wind in your sales. 

With Spinnaker, you're not just getting a 
new vendor. You're getting a whole new 
market: Educational software that’s com- 
patible with fun. 

And of all software products, educational 
software (especially the fun stuff) will real- 
ize the most substantial growth in coming 
months. Why? 

Because parents, who put up the money 
for the games, are tired of seeing young 
Jack and Jill spend hour after hour destroy- 
ing alien monsters. Without getting any- 
thing out of it. 

As a Spinnaker retailer, you'll be ready to 
take full advantage of the “Mothers against 
Monsters” movement. And you'll reap all 
the benefits. 

We've launched a major advertising 
Campaign aimed at parents, with four color 
spreads in consumer magazines. This will 
help bring customers into your store ask- 
ing for Spinnaker products by name. 

Our packaging will help create impulse 
sales in your store. 

One look at the preceding page will tell 
you why. 

And as a Spinnaker retailer, you'll also 
get our full support. With four color bro- 
chures, in-store displays and posters. 

So call your distributor and find out more 
about Spinnaker products. To talk to us 
directly, call us at (617) 868-4700 or write 

to: Spinnaker Software, 215 
First Street, Cambridge, MA 
02142. We'll show how we 
made educational software 
profitable, simply by making 
it compatible with people 
of all ages. 





We make learning fun. 


™ 


Apple, IBM and Atari are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc., International Business Machines Corp. and Atari, Inc. respectively. 


Commodore 64 is a trademark of Commodore Electronics Limited. 
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CBS DROPS PRICES: New lower prices on most of CBS Software's line of home computer software, which went 
into effect February, were the direct result of and expanded distribution base and dropping manufacturing 
costs, explains Art Barnett, vice president of marketing services for this Greenwich, Conn.-based company. 


TALMIS SPEAKS: A recent study by Talmis, Oak Park, Ill., finds that computer stores accounted for more than 
21 percent of software dollar volume to schools in 1982. By 1986 computer stores’ market share is expected to 
drop to 10 percent. The study goes on to point out that computer stores’ share of the home education dollar is 
expected to drop from 38 percent to 22 percent during the same time period. The new and important distribu- 
tion channels for software publishers will be those which have traditionally excelled in particular markets. The 
audio/visual dealers and direct sales forces will dominate school sales. Consumer stereo, office supply, gen- 
eral merchandisers and book stores, will become the major suppliers of computer software in this study. 
Another Talmis study finds that most home market software publishers are at least studying the possibility of 
bringing out cartridge software. Why? A cartridge can lessen the problem of what to do with a 3.2 K computer. 
It is fairly durable. It is less susceptible to piracy and it can supply speedy software to those without a disk drive. 


RECORD CONNECTIONS: Stark Record & Tape Service, Inc., one of the country’s largest record retail chains, 
based in North Canton, Ohio, is changing its name to Camelot Enterprises. Today the company operates 137 
Camelot Music and Grapevine Record & Tapes stores in 27 states with an additional 13 stores due to open by 
the end of the year. Camelot Enterprises, Inc., also operates racked departments for more than 80 Fisher Big 
Wheel and Conley’s department stores in a seven-state territory. The chain has made aggressive moves in 
recent years to go beyond records to home video, video games and now computer software retailing. More 
record connections: The Handleman Co., Detroit, a major, veteran record rackjobber, becomes the country’s 
first national rackjobber to set up its own independent home computer software division and will begin by 
servicing six to eight mass accounts. Meanwhile, Alpha Distribution, a major New York-based independent 
record/tape distributor, has established a home computer division, ADC Micro Distributors. It will cover tradi- 
tional computer as well as music retail accounts in the Northeast ranging from Maine to the New York/New 
Jersey area. 


MASS MERCHANDISING OPTION: Service Software, Dallas, is offering mass merchandisers an open stock 
packaging alternative to its regular, point-of-purchase display cabinets. Products are individually sealed in 
“see through” vacuum-formed vinyl shells and hung on “J” hooks to self-service. Ultrasonically sealed shells 
deter theft, according to the company, while permitting customers to see high-quality graphics. 


COMMODORE DISTRIBUTION: Commodore Business Machines appoints CSI Distributors, Spring Valley, 
N.Y., a distributor for their consumer products division. CSI will primarily handle Commodore consumer prod- 
ucts such as the VIC-20, Commodore 64, and software and peripherals also manufactured by CBM. 


MATTEL KUDOS: Mattel Electronics won the highest honors in artistic excellence (a Gold Medal for its 
Intellivision Advanced Dungeons & Dragons™ Cloudy Mountain™ cartridge at the first Video ARTcase event, 
sponsored by the Corcoran Gallery and School of Art in Washington, D.C. Two other Intellivision games also 
received Awards of Merit, Frog Bog and Star Strike. 


CLEANING UP: The Evans Specialty Co., Richmond, Va., is making available a special Statkleer™ cloth 
impregnated with a special chemical treatment and made of double napped, 100 percent cotton flannel fabric, 
designed for use on either home or office CRT screens. Measuring 12 inches square, it will retain its chemical 
potency for four to six months. The firms maintain that on CRT or bad ia eh screens, static can not only collect 
dust but also causes video interference. 


TEN FOR PIGGYBACK: Entex Industries, Compton, Calif., is introducing several titles for use with the 2000 
Piggyback™ Color Computer, which, the firm claims, will convert most major video game systems currently on 
the market into computers. The new products will cover a range of areas including education, personal 
finance and personal development. Computer Typing, Home Finance, Basic Programming and Beginning 
Math start shipping in April with a suggested retail list of $39.95 each. 


YELLOW PAGES: PC Telemart, Inc., Fairfax, VA., introduces the PC Clearinghouse Software Directory as a 
guide for buying software. It lists more than 21,000 software packages and identifies 2,912 software publishers, 
and 200 microcomputer manufacturers with cross references to hardware, operating systems, applications 
packages, programming languages and prices. The company says the 840 page directory will be available 
this spring in numerous Waldenbook, ComputerLand, Sears Business Systems Centers and other independent 
computer hardware/software stores and bookstores for $29.95. 
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Whos got PLATO? 
Take an educated guess. 








At Soft *Kat, we don’t play games when it comes to educa- 
tional software. We feature only the best. And plenty of it. 

PLATO? for instance. Control Data Publishing’s hot 
new interactive system. Soft *Kat has the entire library 
available right now. Math. Reading. Languages. Computer 
skills. But that’s just the beginning. 

We also feature a complete selection of software from 
Edu-ware® The Learning Company® Terrapin Logo, Inc™ 
and Xerox Education Publications. And plenty more. Also 
new programs coming in everyday. 

And to make your selection easier, a comprehensive 
software review manual of everything we sell. We even 
have the exclusive Soft *Kat Educational Computer 
Center™ to make your selling job easier. : 

So how do you find out more? That's the easiest part of 
all. You just call collect (213) 888-6594, and educate yourself. 


SOFT-KKAT INC 


9842 Hilltop Rd. ¢ Hidden Hills, CA 91302 ¢ (213) 888-6594 
National Distributors of Educational Software 
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SOFTWARE STANDARD: A software documentation standard, claimed to provide a basis for lower software 
life-cycle costs, is being introduced by Associated Technology, Estill Springs, Tenn. The 58-page standard, 
costing $22, is said to cover all elements necessary for documentation of a detailed software package. 


SOFTWARE WHOLESALERS FLEXES: Software Wholesalers, Avon, Mass., is adding recreational and educa- 
tional packages to its CP/M line. To go with that will be a new marketing plan featuring 1/10 net 20 credit terms, 
a six-month merchandise exchange policy, co-op advertising and a substantial literature program. 


NEW DISPLAYS: The computer products division of Maxell Corp. of America, Moonachie, N.J., introduces two 
point-of-purchase displays for its line of 8-inch and 5'2-inch compact floppy disks. Available as part of its 
advertising co-op program, one display is an upright floor-standing unit, while the other is a wire rack 
designed for mass merchandisers, catalog showrooms and computer dealers with limited floor space. At the 
same time, the computer products division is manufacturing an improved jacket for its line of floppy disks 
which is said to be heat resistant up to 140° F to withstand drive heat without thermal expansion; it also extends 
disk use without risk of mistracking. 


CONTINENTAL EXPANDS: Continental Software, Los Angeles, appoints four new representatives to its sales 
statt to service the software publisher's growing number of distributors and dealers. 


BULLOCK’S CHAIN GETS ITS SATELLITES: ComputerLand Corp. announces that the Bullock's department 
store chain has signed a contract whereby ComputerLand Satellite computer software outlets stores can open 
within its chain stores. The agreement basically calls for a 400-square-foot store inside the Bullock's stores, 
located in California. The Satellites will carry a broad range of software plus selected personal computers, 
books, magazines and supplies, explains Ken Waters, ComputerLand’s vice president of development. Bull- 
ock's credit card customers will be able to use their cards to purchase merchandise. In addition to the depart- 
ment store- satellite connection, ComputerLand, which has more than 400 stores world-wide, also reports that 
during 1983 it plans to open some 75 international stores and nearly 300 new domestic stores. 


COLECO AND ATARI SHAKE HANDS: All issues that became the subject of litigation between Coleco Indus- 
tries, Hartford, Conn., and Warner Communications’ Atari, are settled, a spokesman for Coleco reports. The 
settlement allows for Coleco to become licensed on a royalty basis under Atari's patents to continue to manu- 
facture and to sell its Expansion Module No. | for the ColecoVision Video Game System as well as the free- 
standing Gemini Video Game Systems. 


A DEALER-ORIENTED NEWSLETTER: In the first edition of SYNAPSEnews, a newsletter for dealers, Synapse, 
Richmond, Calif., reports that it has established a line of software for the Commodore 64 and VIC-20. Addition- 
ally, the company’s word-of-mouth” campaign will provide software merchandisers with a demo disc of anew 
game. Also included in these “Instant Hit’ kits is a four-color poster and a sample box. 


ELIMINATE SOFTWARE PROBLEMS: A new 40-page catalog from Electronic Specialists, Nadick, Mass., tells of 
a number of products designed to eliminate problems typically blamed on software. Such products are AC 
power line filter-suppressors, equipment isolators, etc. Additionally, descriptive sections outline specific soft- 
- ware problems and discuss possible solutions. 


LET YOUR FINGERS DO THE WALKING: The National Retail Merchants Association will publish a comprehen- 
sive directory of application software with the aid of Coopers & Lybrand, a consulting firm. This New York- 
based association says such a directory would help hundreds of companies ranging from “mom and pop” 
shops to major corporations. An information gap has been created between what.retailers would like to see in 
the way of computer software and what actually exists, they say. 


QUALITY CONTROL REMEMBERED: With home computer sales skyrocketing, John Cavalier, president of the 
Home Computer Division of Atari, Inc., Sunnyvale, Calif., warns retailers and consumers to also consider 
reliability of a computer and service prior to making buying decisions. “In choosing a home computer, consum- 
ers usually consider price and available software,"’ he says. Out-of-the-box failures are something to be con- 
cerned about. 


FYI-ANOTHER HIGH TECH ADVANCEMENT: Compression Labs, Inc., San Jose, Calif., announces a still- 
frame color option that enables users of its video teleconferencing system to send and receive still images in full 
color over readily available, low-cost data transmission lines. This option allows users to choose either full- 
motion conferencing or still-frame, transmitted at less than 56 kilobits per second. 
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*Based on survey of distributors and retailers. These Home Appili- 
| Copyright 1983 by Creative Software. All rights reserved. cation Programs 
SS A Division of ASCI. inc “VIC-20,” “COMMODORE” and “COMMODORE 64” are also available 
' 930 East Caribbean Drive are trademarks of COMMODORE ELECTRONICS, LTD. for the VIC-20. 


Sunnyvale, CA 94086 





MORE CONSULTING HELP IS ON THE WAY: A new consulting organization which specializes in the consumer 
electronics and computer fields recently opened its doors to entrepreneurial companies. The new organization, 
The Marketing Group, San Francisco, has eight consultants now located throughout the United States. Com- 
pany president Stephen Case says his company provides cost-effective marketing guidance that, he hopes, 
will enable companies to prosper. The Marketing Group specializes in product positioning, advertising, 
promotion, pricing the strategic planning, and is run by experienced, practicing marketing executives. 


SELL FIVE BOXES OF BLANK MEDIA, GET A FREE GIFT: National marketing organization Continental Re- 
sources, Inc., Bedford, Mass., has announced that for every five-box purchase of Maxell or Verbatim Datalife 
diskettes a special free gift is included. What is the gift? A color-coded diskette library kit, regularly priced at 
more than $24. The multi-colored library cases and coordinating labels enable fast, easy filing and time-saving 
retrieval. Each kit stores some 50 diskettes. 


TALMIS SPEAKS AGAIN: The recent third annual TALMIS conference, held in Chicago, indicated that the 
software market to date has been spearheaded by entrepreneurial organizations because they had the nec- 
essary technical expertise and were small enough to be quick to the draw with new products in new distribu- 
tion channels. But as 1983 began, companies like CBS, Scott-Foresman, Xerox, Houghton Mifflin, Parker Broth- 
ers and Prentice Hall are joining the VisiCorps, Broderbunds, Edu-Wares and Sierra On-Lines, leaders in the 
software industry, according to the Oak Park, Ill., research firm. 


THE KRELL GUARANTEE: How's this for confidence in your product? The Krell Software Corp., Stony Brook, 
N.Y., one of the industry's trendsetting educational software firms, is offering a money back guarantee based 
on user performance. Individual users of Krell's College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Preparation 
Series are promised a full refund by Krell if their SAT scores are not increased by at least 70 points after using 
the program series. In its present form the 42-program series incorporates the latest artificial intelligence-based 
programming techniques to customize instruction for each individual student. The program is designed by 
Edward I. Friedland, Ph.D., Krell chairman of the board. The SAT package is geared toward both the home 
and educational markets. 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES: Atari recently shifted its distribution approach by lining up exclusive agreements with 
distributors, who agreed to sell only Atari products. In fact, Atari even dropped a Warner Communications 
cousin distribution division, WEA, the powerful Warner Brothers/Elektra/ Atlantic Records branch distribution 
operation, with its many inroads into the record/tape retail pipeline. WEA is also considered strong in home 
video distribution since Warner Home Video product also goes through WEA channels. But Parker Brothers, in 
court, objected to the move, claiming that they also had product distributed by a number of the 40 or so distribu- 
tors in question, believed to be near half of the country’s 100 most powerful video game distributors. Parker 
Brothers maintained that the Atari move resulted in the cancellation of some $15 million worth of orders and 
was able to receive a temporary restraining order from an Alexandria, Va., U.S. District Judge. Later, though, 
that same judge lifted the restraining order. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL SPEAKS: The President digs video games. A recent item in the Wall Street Journal 
cited the President as lauding video games as he spoke before a group of math and science students at the Walt 
Disney Epcot Center in Orlando, Fla. He waxed enthusiastic that video games are teaching and training a 
whole new generation of jet pilots and that video games in general have aided many younger people to 
develop “incredible hand, eye and brain coordination.” Still, he cautioned, younger people need to place their 
major priorities on homework, sports and other traditional values. 


MICROSOFTWARE FORMS: Robert Shapiro, formerly executive vice president of marketing for Celestion In- 
dustries, Inc., the U.S. marketing arm of Celestion International of Great Britain, establishes MicroSoftware 
International, Inc., a marketing and merchandising distributor for developers of microcomputer software both 
in the U.S. and Europe. MSI will exclusively distribute Computer Software Associates products via established 
manufacturers representatives organizations throughout the U.S. MSI is Randolph, Mass. based. At the same 
time, Computer Software Associates, Inc., introduces Practicalc™, an electronic spreadsheet for the Com- 
modore VIC-20 and the Commodore 64. Suggested retail prices respectively: $39.95 and $49.95. MicroSoftware 
also announced the appointment of three manufacturer's representatives: Computer Representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dedham, Mass.; Grossman-Kaplan Assoc., Spring Valley, N.Y.; and Multiplex Marketing, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The company has established national representatives in an attempt to offer its dealers better ser- 
vice and support on its products. 
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s the spring quarter melts into the summer 

onths, the retailers interviewed for this month's 
sales report say they hope the sluggish recovery cur- 
rently dulling retail sales in the United States will bloom 
into a booming economy. Several retailers observe 
that spring quarter sales rose slightly. And following 
February's more than flat sales this rise possibly indi- 
cates that a quicker recovery is on the way. 

The customers browsing these retailers’ stores 
seem more computer literate. They are asking about 
educational-home office applications, they say. Al- 
though video game sales remain strong, customers do 
inquire about upgrading their game machines to in- 
clude more serious computer applications, the retail- 
ers interviewed this month report. 

However, some believe, this rise in computer literacy 
has brought about an increase in software piracy and 
counterfeiting, causing store owners to set stricter 
policies on customer returns and exchanges. 





“Piracy and counterfeiting are general problems in 
the industry. Everyone is discussing these problems,” 
says Chris Perez, operations manager for Software 
Centrum, Coral Gables, Fla. “Our policy on returns is 
that we will replace anything that is defective, but we 
will not replace it with a different kind of program. Of 
course they can crack the code, copy the program, 
oe it and then try to exchange it for something 
else.” 

Frequently, the store gets calls from people who ask 
questions that imply they are trying to break a pro- 
gram’s code, Perez explains. “We are terse when deal- 
ing with such people. | guess it is just temptation to get 
something free.” 

Software Centrum, located in the downtown area, 
caters to a group of business executives who crowd 
into the store during lunch hours. They are looking for 
software for their home and office computers. 

During non-lunch hours, the store deals with hob- 
byists, children and mothers, who increasingly are 
looking for educational applications, he says. 

After 1982’s holiday season, sales there dropped. 
Since the end of January and a flat February though, 
sales have started to increase. 

Bob Young, corporate officer and sales manager at 
Computer Tree, Winston-Salem, N.C., observes that 
his customers seem better at defining the kinds of ap- 
plications they need. 

The customers at this store generally buy computers 
and software for their businesses. But recently those 
customers and other new customers want to bring the 
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technology home. “We are seeing more home clients, 
although we do not make an effort to cater to that mar- 
ket,’ Young reports. 

Additionally, this home market buys serious applica- 
tions. Apple Writer was the top-selling program there 
during March. Frogger is a big seller as well. 

Computer Tree, located within a mile of the city’s 
main shopping mall, sells Apple products only. It car- 
ries more than 400 different software titles. After nearly 
one year of being in business, Young notes, a change 
in software standards has occurred. The quality of 
products is improving, he says. The older packages, 
once extremely popular, remain on his shelves now. 
The new, improved programs he sells out of. 





Also touting exchanges-on-defective-items-only- 
within-30-days-of-purchase return policy is Software 
Stop, Lakewood, Calif. According to the store's part 
owner, Richard Hixson, customers can deal directly 
with the manufacturer after 30 days. 

Generally, he hears little about program copying, al- 
though he knows it is occurring. “Adults really are not 
doing it. It’s just among youngsters,’ he says. 

This software-only store sells about 600 different 
software titles—Apple, Atari and IBM compatible. The 
only hardware sold there are Atari 400/800s. 

This store, located in a Los Angeles suburb, has 
been selling software for nearly one year. The top-sell- 
ers there are Choplifter and PFS File. \ts customer 
base is what Hixson describes as the family market. “| 
mostly deal with people who buy software to use at 
home.’ 

Since January sales have not dramatically in- 
creased, but they have not plummeted either, he says. 
Sales are steadily rising. Also on the rise, he has no- 
ticed, is customer computer literacy. His customers 
browse the store knowing exactly the kinds of applica- 
tions they want. 

Abacus North, Anchorage, Alaska, deals with a 
wide-ranging customer ‘base. “We service customers 
ranging from ‘bush’ schools to upscale financial insti- 
tutions,” reports Ron Potter, part owner. Hence, the 
store offers a wide product mix—desktop business 
machines to portables. Software inventory totals some 
500 different titles. 

Nearly 50 percent of the store’s customers are look- 
ing for software to use at home. These customers typl- 
cally buy Apple Il computers and some kind of home 
finance package. Continental’s home finance software 
has been the top seller. 

Potter observes that the customers there have be- 
come more cautious shoppers. “They are more wary of 
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OUR REALISTIC, GRAPHICALLY- 
SUPERIOR GAME PLAY MAKES. 


Why do Bréderbund games hit the 
bestseller charts so fast? And stay so 
long? Simple. Bréderbund designers. 
They're the very best: experienced 
creative pro’s who dare to be different. 
Who don’t underestimate the savvy of 
your customers. Who have the time, 
talent and technical skill to design the 
most innovative, graphically-exciting 
programs ever seen on a screen. 
Sharp, clear, realistic images. Brilliant 
color. And action so compelling it won't 
let a player quit. 

But entertainment is only part of 
the Brgderbund picture. Our word pro- 
cessing and personal accounting sys- 
tems are unique in the market. In fact, 
these programs are so far ahead of 
the competition and so highly valued 
that they quickly create loyal, repeat 
Bréderbund customers. 
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Sneak Previews. The name of the 
sales game is demonstration. So we 
provide you with an advance copy of 
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great sales tool is an actual copy of the 
entire program and provides a com- 
plete hands-on demonstration of game 
play that gets your customers involved, 
excites them and arouses them to buy. 
Each Sneak Preview opens with a self- 
playing demo which lets you see all 
levels of the game and gives you a true 
and vivid sense of game play. Then it 
goes on to the actual game—and 
you’re one step closer to a sale. 

In addition to these dynamic Sneak 
Previews, we'll be 
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Catalogs. We make sure your com- 
puter customers become repeat cus- 
tomers. The Bréderbund catalog not 
only sells our complete line, but vividly 
describes game play. ane 
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ple owners. To Atari owners. To Com- 
modore 64 and IBM PC and VIC-20 
owners. We know how to reach them, 
excite them and win them. You may not 
find our ads everywhere but you’ ll find 
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Antic, Compute! Creative Computing 








and Electronic 
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products and ruminate over buying decisions longer.” 

Counterfeiting and piracy appear to be popular pas- 
times among Anchorage’s high school students, he 
opines. “| think their favorite occupation is to get a new 
game and try to break the code. They spend more time 
breaking and trading games and programs than they 
do using the products.” 

At Sound Warehouse, a record store in San Anto- 
nio, Texas, Ms. Pac-Man has been a big seller. The 
Store sells video games as well as video game sys- 
tems only. “We do not take returns on hardware, but on 
software we will exchange defective merchandise only 
within 30 days of the purchase date,” says Sean Barn- 
well, a shift manager there. 

This spring sales on video games increased ‘“‘dra- 
matically” since January and February when sales 
were seemingly sluggish, he says. 

But it is still difficult to predict how sales will rack up 
on certain games, he says. Barnwell characterizes 
software sales as unpredictable. “It goes in spurts. 
Customer demand for a game will pick up, we will or- 
der the product in quantity and then the demand will 
subside. How do you know then how many to buy?” 





Also observing a growing interest in educational 
software among their customers is the sales force at 
Software City, Teaneck, N.J. ‘The educational market 
was neglected a few months ago, now the products 
are selling,’ says George Barnes, in charge of purchas- 
ing for the store. “We deal with more mothers looking for 
educational programs now than ever before.” 

This store sells more than 1,800 software packages 
for such machines as the Apple, Atari, IBM, Radio 
shack, Texas Instruments and Timex/Sinclair comput- 
ers. Zaxxon for the Atari and Mask of the Sun for the 
Apple are the store’s best-sellers this spring. 

Sales, since January’s slump, have increased slight- 
ly. “Right now customers are not concentrating on 
buying or buying gifts,” he says. 

As for returns, a sign posted above the cash register 
explains the store’s policy. The store will only ex- 
change defective programs within 30 days of pur- 
chase. “Few customers contest this rule,’ he says. 
“The sign clearly states our policy.” 

While the sales force at Video Warehouse, Towson, 
Md. still finds a strong market for video game ma- 
chines and video games, Linda Hopkins, in charge of 
inventory for the store, plans to increase the store’s 
computer hardware and software inventories as well 
as open up a separate section of the store for comput- 
er products. “We think that the game machines and 
computers are separate products. They should be 


sold in different sections,” she says. 

This store sells software for Texas Instruments, Ti- 
mex, Commodore, Atari and Intellivision computer sys- 
tems. The top seller has been Ms. Pac-Man. 

Sales on computer software have gone slowly this 
spring, she says. Yet, this spring, a traditionally slow 
period for retailers, sales on software for the 2600 have 
skyrocketed. Hopkins explains that the store has been 
promoting lower prices on such software. Customers 
are still price Conscious when it comes to video 
games, she concludes. 

Because of theft, Donald Schwartz, director of mar- 
keting for Computer Towne, Inc., Salem, N.H. reports 
that only one package of each program is showcased 
on the sales floor. The rest of the inventory is kept in the 
store's basement warehouse. This soon will change, 
he says. 

Store officials plan to install an alarm system. Then, 
software will be displayed along the walls grouped to- 
gether by machine and category—educational, recre- 
ational and business. “We figure the more they see, the 
more they are likely to buy it,” Schwartz says. 

This store does take returns. “But we would rather 
not,’ Schwartz says. “Usually customers buy the 
wrong program either because of an inability to com- 
municate the applications they desire properly or a 
misunderstanding of the description of the program on 
the packaging,’ he says. 





With a “ring” of high school students pirating soft- 
ware, Gretchen Heuring, president of The Future Now 
Shops Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, considers returns on a 
case-by-case basis. “We will take exchanges on de- 
fective products.” 

The Future Now shop is located in a strip mall. It sells 
about 400 different software titles for such machines 
as Fortune, Apple, Atari, Commodore and Corvus 
Concept. Miner 2049er and WOFG Star are two top-sell- 
ing packages. 

The only line of products not selling well there is Ap- 
ple. Since January, she tells, there has been a short- 
age of Apple products. But other than the shortage in 
Apples, she characterizes the store’s sales as good. 

At Video Star, Golden Valley, Minn. the top-selling 
video game is Ms. Pac-Man, reports Judy James, vice 
president of the store. This spring sales have consis- 
tently increased. “It is getting busier. Business seems 
to be picking up,’ she says. 

The store sells about 30 different titles, and exper- 
ienced plummeting sales following the holiday season. 

—FZ 
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The Educational Software Explosion 





By Jim McCullaugh 


irst, let's examine several statis- 
tics and market forecasts. They 
border on staggering. 

This is the year educational com- 
puter software comes into its own 
and makes all sectors of the indus- 
try—manufacturer, distributor and 
retailer—sit up and take notice. 

A recent report by the oft-quoted 
Richardson, Texas-headquartered 
Future Computing, dubbed Per- 
sonal Computer Educational Soft- 
ware Market Report, is calling for a 
market that will attain $1 billion in 
sales by 1987 or a compound an- 
nual growth rate of 71 percent from 
a 1982 market of $70 million. From 
a unit point of view, the 1982 educa- 
tional software market, according 
to Future, was 2.4 million. This will 
jump up to 34 million by 1987. Cur- 
rently, the report goes on to say, the 
school-based educational software 
market is the prevailing market. But 
as the locomotive sales growth 
curve of the microcomputer contin- 
ues, this will shift toward the home. 

In fact, the report points out that 
a whopping 70 percent of this $1 
billion software market will be for 
the home. 
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At the leading edge of this new 
education software market will be a 
new type of computer education 
“game. A program that will com- 
bine the fun of a game with educa- 
tion and, indeed, that’s exactly the 
tack many of the newer education 
software specialists are taking. The 
concept is to both entertain and in- 
struct without boring rote and drill 
exercises, although certain educa- 
tors still prefer the latter. 

School educational programs 
will continue to some extent to fall 
into the latter category, be more 
‘vertical,’ and hence find a narrow- 
er market. 


Younger user 

The booming home educational 
software market initially also ap- 
pears to be aimed at the younger 
user, the pre-schooler up to the 
teen-ager preparing to take the 
scholastic Aptitude Test for col- 
lege. Beyond that, certain schools, 
like Clarkson, Potsdam, N.Y. are 
making a microcomputer an abso- 
lute part of the campus experience 
by actually giving every incoming 
freshman his or her very own Zenith 


Ron Lipking 


computer for the following four year 
stint. 

The Future Computing numbers 
don’t include the Atari VCS-com- 
patible, Mattel, Coleco or N.A.P. 
Odyssey video game cart markets, 
but there are those industry ob- 
servers who contend that educa- 
tional software for those machines 
will be a market factor, provided the 
software becomes more sophisti- 
cated. 

Observes Ann Wujcik, director of 
research for TALMISthe Chicago- 
based market research firm: “Look 
what Atari, for example, has done 
with some of the things they have 
developed in conjunction with The 
Children’s Television Workshop, the 
Atari Kid’s Library, for example. 
There’s no reason why that can't be 
labelled educational software. Of 
course, the level of interaction is 
more limited there but don't forget 
there is a sizable base of those ma- 
chines out there and if the pro- 
gramming gets a little more sophis- 
ticated, then there’s a substantial 
market there. Interesting program- 
ming can revitalize any sagging in- 
terest in the dedicated game con- 
sole market. 

“There’s no reason,’ she contin- 
ues, “why the VCS won't become 
the kid’s machine while mom and 
dad have the Apple or the IBM PC. 
And in many respects it is the VCS 
cartridge or the Mattel Intellivision 
that paved the way for kids using 
home computers. | would like to 
see educational software move 
away from an arcade-style level to 
a more sophisticated, conceptual 
level, no matter what the format. 

“The bottom line is, if you've got 
good developers, you can make it 
viable. There’s no question that 
many of the video game cartridge 
companies have “hot” program- 
mers but they will need to work in 
conjunction with people who know 
the educational field to come out 
with successful programs. 

“| also think you will see a lot of 
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EduFun! 


Something for Everyone 


EduFun! ...educational computer games 
from Milliken Publishing Company, the 
leading publisher of educational software and 
teaching aids for schools. Designed to excite 
parents, kids, and you, the retailer. 


EduFun! ...there’s something for everyone. 


Educational Value 


With years of experience and success in 
schools, we at Milliken know what kids need 
and like to learn. Parents, 
concerned about their kids 
LS), playing video 
eZ games, will 
realize that 
Milliken’s 
EduFun! 
educational 
computer 
games 
, (~ offer great 
as i’ educational 
7, value. 
Whether (CO o> parents would like to 
challenge their kids, provide them with extra 
help or help them get ahead, EduFun! games 
are just right. 







And, who knows, mom and dad just 
might play a game or two 
themselves. 


Learning Fun 


We all know that kids love 
to play games. 


Available on the Atari 400 and 800 
and Apple Il+ Computers. 
Available soon on the VIC 20 and 
T| 99/4 Computers. 






EduFun! games offer the same excitement, 
challenge, color, sound, and graphics which 
motivate kids. And, please 
don’t tell them, kids just 
might forget that 
they’re really learning. 





Learning made fun for kids of all ages. 


Increased Sales and Profits 


Educational software used to sit on the retail 
shelf —until EduFun! Our product is designed 
to sell through — from quality packaging and 
game design to extensive promotion. It’s the 
retailer’s ticket to increased sales and 
profits. From a company fully 
committed to a booming market. 


Watch us make learning fun 
, and profitable, too. 


Edufun! 


A Division of Milliken Publishing Co. 
1100 Research Bivd. 
St. Louis, MO 63132 





distinction-blurring at the low end in 
terms of what people think they 
have and what it is they actually 
have. We've done some studies 
asking people if they own a micro- 
computer where they have said 
“yes,” only to learn that what they 
actually owned was an Atari VCS, 
Coleco or Mattel Intellivision before 
that company added a keyboard.” 

While most industry observers 
agree that educational software is 
about to boom, not everyone 
agrees on certain key issues that 
may or may not affect the market- 
place. 

1983 trends 

Here are a few forecasts and res- 

ervations: 


But any number of computer 
game firms, including Roklan, Sier- 
ra On-Line and others will be offer- 
ing educational software packages 
by CES. 

“| see a lot of joint ventures, co- 
ventures and other kinds of ar- 
rangements,’ observes Wujcik. 
“Case in point is Bank St. Writer 
where Broderbund has the retail 
rights, while Scholastic has the 
school rights. The game compan- 
ies will need to rely to some extent 
on the expertise of educational ex- 
perts but the game companies 
have more money and marketing 
muscle. Some of the smaller edu- 
cational firms have great product 
but some don’t have the marketing 


Points of view differ on distribution. 
There are those that contend that book 
stores and audio/visual outlets will be- 


come major factors in the selling of edu- 
cational software. Others feel depart- 
ment stores will play a dominant role, as 
well as the toy store. 





—Established specialists are ex- 
pected to be leading forces in the 
educational software explosion but 
one key trend for 1983 will be the 
introduction of educational soft- 
ware packages by traditional com- 
puter game firms which plan to ex- 
pand their lines. Future Computing 
lists such firms as Arcsoft Publish- 
ers; BrainBank; The Childrens 
Computer Workshop, Inc.; CON- 
DUIT; Educational Activities; Edu- 
cational Courseware; Educational 
Software; Edu-Ware; Hartley 
Courseware; Krell; MCE, Inc.; Mi- 
cro-Ed; Micro Learningware; Muse 
Software, Inc.; NTS; Orange Cher- 
ry; Program Design; Right On Pro- 
grams; Spinnaker Software; as well 
as such textbook publishers as Ad- 
dison-Wesley; Harper & Row; John 
Wiley; McGraw-Hill, Inc., Milliken: 
Random House, Reston; Scholas- 
tic; Science Research Associates, 
Inc.; Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany; South-Western Publishing 
and Sterling Swift as trend setting 
educational software publishers. 
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muscle or financial resources to get 
it into mass merchandising chan- 
nels.” 

—Points of view differ on distribu- 
tion. There are those who contend 
that book stores and audio/visual 
outlets will become major factors in 
the selling of educational software. 
Others feel department stores will 
play a dominant role, as well as the 
toy store. Certainly a lot of software 
will follow hardware and such es- 
tablished giants as Apple, Atari, 
Commodore, Texas Instruments 
and IBM will have much in the way 
of educational software. Tl, for ex- 
ample, places enormous emphasis 
on educational software. It has for 
the past three years. 

—Ilt’s generally agreed that pric- 
ing and margins should remain sta- 
ble this year on educational soft- 
ware although price differentials on 
software could play a major role in 
distribution and retailing. A $60 
educational software package will 
find its way into bookstores, com- 
puter hardware and software bou- 


tiques, while a $19.95 or $29.95 
piece of educational software 
might more likely gravitate to a 
mass merchandiser. 

—1983 will also see the emer- 
gence of the educational software 
specialist, a distributor who han- 
dies nothing but education soft- 
ware packages and who will pro- 
vide specialty services and atten- 


‘tion in this realm alone to both re- 


tailers and schools. 


Market igniting 

But no matter what the pros and 
cons shape up to be, one thing is 
certain. Educational software is ig- 
niting on all levels. And retailers of 
all types are bracing. 

According to Steve Pederson, 
president of Edu-Ware, “Our prod- 
uct has validity, we think, in both the 
home market and the school mar- 
ket. The bulk of our marketing ef- 
fort, however, will be at that home 
market. | have to qualify that by 
adding that is where we are going 
to put our media and marketing 
dollars because the competitive 
and distribution factors at the 
school level are cumbersome to 
say the least. And the home market 
is going to be the big play. 

“But something we have learned 
after four years in this business is 
the same product can have validity 
in both areas. 

“There used to be this notion that 
you had educational games for the 
home and instructional product for 
the schools, which is why schools 
buy sO many games and so many 
people in the home buy instruc- 
tional products. That distinction be- 
tween targets never materialized 
and won't. To a larger extent what 
you are seeing is part of a longer 
term trend which is to see parents 
taking over more control of the edu- 
cation of their children. It will be a 
joint buying decision but what is im- 
portant is that the parent is very 
willing to invest money there. | think 
what you have in the home is a 
more economically efficient market 
where the parent can really see the 
value of an educational product 
and will fork over the money more 
readily than a school district which 
is caught in 17 layers of budgeting 
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ESTABLISH A 


BASIC 





RELATION- 





You've introduced your customer to his 
computer. Now it’s time to establish a last- 
ing relationship. HANDS ON BASIC PRO- 
GRAMMING is the ideal way for your 
customer to learn to program that new and 
mysterious piece of technology he’s just 
purchased. HANDS ON couples a compre- 
hensive, easy-to-understand workbook 
with unique instructional software for the 


best interactive learning experience possible. 


EXERCISE YOUR POWERS 
OF PERSUASION. 


HANDS ON helps turn the novice’s infatua- 
tion with that computer in your window 
into a firm decision to buy, 


HOW? Include HANDS ON in the deal 
when you unite the happy couple (customer 
and computer, that is). That way, you're 
insuring that the new relationship will 
flourish long past the honeymoon. 










: Edu-Ware Services, Inc. 2 


.- 


BREAK THE ICE. 


The HANDS ON workbook guides your 
customer through programming technique 
Step by step, from Computer Variables to 
Looping Around and Getting the Bugs Out. 
All he needs to know is basic arithmetic. 


SUPPORT FOR THAT 
FIRST ENCOUNTER. 


There are no empty promises with HANDS 
ON BASIC PROGRAMMING. Its software 
eliminates the guesswork and scratch-sheet 
figuring of traditional learn-to-program 
methods. Tracing screens let your customer 
watch the computer execute his programs. 
Interactive Commands and error-trapping 
tools let him examine his programs on the 
screen, locate errors, and catch 
problems before they 
threaten a beautiful 
relationship. 


~. 


- 





With HANDS ON BASIC PROGRAMMING, 
you've won a Satisfied and loyal customer. 


HANDS ON prepares your customer for 
heavier relationships. He learns not only 
his computer's resident Applesoft, but more 
advanced versions of BASIC as well. And if 
he’s game, you can soon introduce him to 
a new heart throb, HANDS ON ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMMING. 


HANDS ON BASIC PROGRAMMING 
software by Neil Bennett, Ph.D. 
workbook by Scot Kamins, Ph.D. 


Apple Il, Applesoft, 48K, DOS 3.3 
Apple Il+, 48K, DOS 3.3 

Apple lle, Disk Drive 

Franklin Ace, Disk Drive 


Retails for $79.00 


¢ 2 THE SCIENCE 
oF LEARNING 


EDUWARIE 


8035 Dorothy Drive - Agoura Hills, CA 91301 + (213) 706-0661 


The Science of Leaming is a division of EduWare. EduWare is a registered trademark of EduWare Services, Inc. Apple and Applesoft are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 










and restrictions. They are asking 
the tax payers to pay for it and not 
seeing the results.” 

How does Pederson view the 
home educational distribution 
channel? 

“Over the next five years,” he an- 
alyzes, ‘you will see software as a 
market really cease to exist. It won't 
be that software isn’t moving but, 
rather, it will be akin to the paper in- 
dustry. You don't think of the guy 
selling bags and the guy selling 
books as being in the same indus- 
try. And | think that’s definitely 
what's going to happen in software 
in that entertainment software will 
be a market. Educational software 
will be a market. Business software 
is a market. And there will be other 





such as computer games. So they 
are a little hesitant to spend a lot of 
investment dollars right away on 
educational software. And we have 
had a lot of people contacting us 
about joint ventures. I’ve been 
amazed at some of the people we 
have gotten calls from, companies 
that | would not believe would have 
any interest in this area. But there 
are some who would want us to de- 
velop something for them. We have 
certain strengths and they have 
certain strengths. 

“Based on the market studies we 
have done for our WizWare line, |’m 
convinced that educational soft- 
ware for kids will be a $100 million 
market minimum this year. We hope 
to get 10 percent of that. That’s go- 


“The current distribution channels are 
completely unable to cope with the 


magnitude of the software market- 


place.” 


software markets. Within each of 
those markets there will be seg- 
ments and various channels of dis- 
tribution. We are seeing that al- 
ready this year. The current distri- 
bution channels are completely un- 
able to cope with the magnitude of 
the software marketplace.” 


Figures realistic 

“A billion dollar market by 1987,” 
observes Scholastic vice president 
Bruce Butterfield, “I think is more 
than a fair projection, even with 
conservative estimates as to what 
the total software market might be 
by then. If the entire software mar- 
ket is $5-$6 billion by 1985, and ev- 
eryone | talk to says | am very con- 
servative on that, if 20 percent of 
that is educational, you have your 
$1 billion market. In fact, | think the 
$1 billion will come sooner than 
1987. 

“There are a lot of people begin- 
ning to realize,” he continues, “that 
there is a good, staple and profit- 
able market emerging in educa- 
tional software. They wonder, 
though, if the bucks will be as big 
there as they are in other markets 
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ing from zero to $10 million. Right 
now everyone seems to be testing 
things out; they have been devel- 
oping some things for awhile. But 
in the second half you will see it 
takeoff. They are wondering just 
how much money they should in- 
vest in developing it and distribut- 
ing it as opposed to some of their 
other products. Everyone, though, 
is asking for it. And they are not 
asking in terms of ‘get me some’ 
but rather ‘do you have some edu- 
cational software?’ Or what do you 
have in that vein that | can set aside 
some space in my store for?’ 

“In terms of Scholastic, close to 
80 percent of our sales will be retail 
the first year out, and not through 
schools, we believe. We don't be- 
lieve schools are going to buy in 
large quantities. It’s conceivable 
that the home computer hardware 
universe will double or even triple 
this year. And we are taking a hard 
look at what machines are going 
into the home. Chances are that 
any machine under $1,000 is going 
into a home with some kids in it, 
and they will need educational ma- 
terial. Right now many machines 
















are being sold at $1,000 or less. Ev- 
ery major hardware producer is try- 
ing to come out with a machine in 
that range or less. There’s every 
evidence that once you have a par- 
ent involved in buying the hardware 
and then the software for the home, 
you will have a tremendous de- 
mand for educational software. It 
becomes a family market. 

“We've run hundreds of focus 
groups with kids and parents and 
it's very obvious with the parent, 
that they Know they will have to buy 
software games for the kids, but for 
every game they buy, they will buy 
three educational packages. A par- 
ent who has just spent $500 to 
$1,000 for a home computer won't 
tolerate it just being spent playing 
Pac-Man and Frogger. They also 
believe the computer is something 
the kids have to learn in order to 
keep up with the educational sys- 
tem as well as the child next store. 


Publishing programs 

“The number of software pro- 
grams, the subjects they cover and 
the age categories are extremely 
important and that tends to call for 
a publishing program as opposed 
to a buy title offering. That's what 
we are doing, offering an educa- 
tional software publishing program 
with software for kids six to 16 hit- 
ting various subject categories. We 
also have strong opinions as to 
what kids find interesting and fun, 
as well as educational, at those lev- 
els and we are trying to make the 
educational experience fun for 
them. You have to remember that 
the parent is still a little uncomfort- 
able with the computer and that’s a 
key reason why you will see a num- 
ber of firms combining education 
and entertainment. The parents 
also want to feel that 80 percent of 
that package is self-entertaining 
and that the child will want to do it 
on its own.” 

In terms of distribution, Butter- 
field notes that Scholastic’s book 
sales force has begun to sell soft- 
ware and is doing quite well with it. 
The book store attracts a viable 
customer but the question is will he 
or she pay $40 for an educational 
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(and you should too!) 


The demand for educational 
software is here. And the demand 
is for the kind of quality software 
produced by Milton Bradley. 


Why Milton Bradley? Because 
parents demand what is best for 
their children. They want products 
made by a company with decades of 
educational experience — a 
company whose name is synony- 
mous with quality, dependability, 
and service. 


Parents also want educational 
software that combines FUN with 
learning. And who knows more about 
children and fun than Milton Bradley? 


Milton Bradley has six different 
educational software programs, 


including ALL ABOUT WORDS, 
ALL ABOUT WHAT YOU READ, 
ALL ABOUT BUILDING 
SENTENCES, ALL ABOUT 
COMMAS, ALL ABOUT DIVI- 
SION and ALL ABOUT 
FRACTIONS. 


These programs, all of which are 
compatible with the popular Apple* 
II Computer, have been praised by 
teachers and computer instructors 
across the country for their simplicity, 
flexibility, and ability tocombine FUN 
with the learning of basic skills. 


Who ever dreamed home- 
work could be that much fun? 
Milton Bradley did! And, as a 
retailer, you should too. Because 
when parents come looking for 


educational software for their 
family computers, they'll be looking 
fora name they know and trust — 
Milton Bradley. 


TO GET ACTION 
— TAKE ACTION 
CALL RON WEINGARTNER 
AT 1-800-628-8608 
FOR THE NAME OF YOUR 
NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR. 


Milton Bradley 
Educational 7 
Software. 

It’s First Class. 


*Apple is a registered trademark of 
Apple Computer, Inc. 


Key to Learning ® 






“Good” Software 
for the Apple’? 


COMP ress has 1t! 


Many educators bemoan the fact that there are hundreds of educational packages coming 
on the market — often lacking author names or credentials. Nearly every COMPress author 
is a teacher or professor involved daily with students using Computer Assisted Instruction 
on the Apple computer. The programs they produce use animations, graphics — often with 
color, and the latest instructional techniques. Whether it’s an educational game, an author- 
ing language, classroom demonstration material, or a more traditional student “hands-on” 
CAI package, you can count on one thing from COMPress — it works! 

And that’s “‘good”’. 











Introducing Interactive Computer-Assisted 
Instruction Materials for the Apple II Plus® and //e® 


with at least 48K of memory and 3.3 DOS 


Two Chemistry Games 





Se GET RY MOLECULAR ANIMATOR 
cee tae ici INTRODUCTION TO CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY ENGLISH GRAMMAR DRILLS 
ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS WORLD CLOCK 
IMPROVING YOUR WRITING SERIES: INDEXOR 
A Rhetoric Program TEST GENERATOR 
SERS So Tons | "ACO Maple Choice Ts 
CASE HISTORY: Multidiscipline 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE Problem-Solving 
tan Di Our package for the TRS-80* Model! and Ill: 
Demonstration Diskettes INDEX COMPILER 





Available 


For a complete listing write for our FREE catalog. 


® Registered trademarks of Apple Computer Inc. 
* TRS-80 is a trademark of Tandy Corporation. 








Do your customers want to write Computer-Assisted 
Instruction materials and simulations? 


USER-FRIENDLY INPUT 


Features: 


Alternate Fonts 

Ansver Editing 

Forced Keys 

Judging Keys 
Number-of-Tries Counter 
Superscripts and Subscripts 
Timing 

Upper- and Lower-Case 





ANSWER JUDGING 


sadimu chlrides 
= ~\Y t 


oh ti Oe 
FT acetate) extra 
letter TAR 


inverted 
order 


ub B=$=9 Fale) 
letter 


STATE-OF-THE-ART ANSWER JUDGING 


EnBASIC" AUTHORING SYSTEM 


Paul Tenczar, Stanley Smith, Allen Avner 


Here are routines and authoring aids critical to 
preparation of high-quality, user-friendly materials. 
EnBASIC adds to Applesoft® BASIC. All fea- 

tures of BASIC are still present. 


A FLEXIBLE DISPLAY DESIGN allows for: 

@ Proportional spacing, superscripts, subscripts, 
underlining, and automatically backspaced dia- 
critic marks in text. 


@ Double or standard size characters displayed 
anywhere on the High Res screen. 

M@ Lower-case characters on the Apple II plus®. 

ADVANCED INPUT HANDLING affords you: 

@ State-of-the-art answer-judging. 


@ Character-by-character error feedback for miss- 
ing, extra, or wrong letters, inverted letter order, 
errors in accenting, capitalization, sub- or 
Superscripting. 

@ Synonym lists allowed as part of expected 
responses. 




















You get all these features simply by specifying a 
correct response and including an EnBASIC com- 
mand that implements spelling checks with feed- 
back. 


THE PACKAGE 

A 94-page manual containing a tutorial on use of 
EnBASIC with examples, implementation hints, 
and technical details (available separately for $20 
which may be applied to the full purchase price 
of $150) 


A pocket guide to EnBASIC commands 


A master and back up diskettes containing: the 
EnBASIC augmentation program, six ready-made 
character sets (four sizes of English letters plus 
Cyrillic and Greek) together with editors which 
allow you to design your own character sets and 
redefine key set functions 


A sample program diskette 


EnBASIC | @ or } 
of Van Nostrand 

| ry COMP r ess Reinhold Company | 
Packag See $150. | 4°52 PO. Box 102, Wentworth, NH 03282 (603) 764-5831/5225 
EnBASIC is a haa of Computing | | 
Teaching Corporation. | YES! Send me EnBASIC package(s) @ $150. each. (©) Request for FREE catalog l 
DE ALER Areas of interest: | 
INQUIRIES | Demo desired | 
INVITED. | Name 7 
| Company | 

90% OFF as : 
ON ORDERS | City, State, Zip Telephone # | 
WHERE LIST | (] Check or money order enclosed. © VISA (© MasterCard O AMEX | 
P RICE | EO LEGS OM | 
EXCEEDS $500. | Po.# Signature | 
Call or write today! | Aete | 
Reena ern Clepavee eR ho CO Ne emer eae so ee J 
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Testing Your Cable I.Q. 


hen The Games Network, a two-way, interactive ca- 

ble concept goes on-line at approximately the end 
of the year, at least 25 percent of the programming will be 
educationally oriented material, according to Larry Dun- 
lap, president and chief executive officer. 

To date, the upcoming service has acquired via license 
some 2,000 programs. The majority are computer games, 
but the service places a high value on educational materi- 
al. 

In fact, the second tier after The Games Network is slat- 

ed to be The 1.Q. Channel, which will be all education. 
That goes on-line in 1984. 

It was back in March 1982 that Dunlap and Thom Keith, 
executive vice president and director of international af- 
fairs, conceived International Cablecasting Companies, 
Inc. (I.C.C.), which they claim is the world’s first interna- 
tional cable television network. The Games Network is the 
first offspring of that venture. 

Part of the initial philosophy of The Games Network was 
to develop a concept that would allow consumers to play 
a choice of video and arcade games at home without the 
costly investment of computer equipment. 

To date, though, observes Dunlap, there has been a lit- 
tle industry confusion as to what The Games Network is all 
about. 

“One thing we are suffering from,” he notes, “is an iden- 
tity crisis from the games industry. We have made every 
effort, and will continue to do so, to support all the mar- 
kets within the computer game industry. 

“Sometimes people think we are competitive. Just the 
opposite. We are going out of our way to allow software 
developers to schedule themselves as to when they want 


- to be on the system. We'll be offering software on a limited 


access basis so consumers will be inspired to go out and 
buy the actual disk copies of the software. We are a very 
supportive part of the environment, not a competitive part 
of it,’ underlining a strong radio/record analogy. 

“We are also looking at schools to get hooked up to The 
Games Network and eventually The /.Q. Channel,’ he 
adds. “We're even looking to get the system in libraries if 
that's possible. There are a lot of ways we can go about 
this. 

“The traditional school response, though, to this type of 
thing has not been very innovative, unfortunately. The 
home, seemingly, is the best approach. Ironically, there 
seems to be more computer ignorance at the school sys- 
tem level than anywhere else. And prejudice. Frankly, 
we're finding them behind the scene. It’s as though they 
are teaching our children for yesterday instead of tomor- 
row.’ 

Why the heavy emphasis on education? 

“It's extremely important to us. Probably the most criti- 
cal political factor involved. We are looking at what we are 
doing from a global standpoint, since we fully intend to be 
an international service. 

“Many countries will not even consider video games as 
they now stand. They don’t consider them as an accept- 
able item of data deliverable over cable. That’s particular- 
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ly true in such countries as Japan where the parents are 
very opposed to video games but highly influenced by 
educational material. 

“Most importantly,” he continues, “is that we deal with 
the cable industry in the United States. And the cable in- 
dustry happens to be a very political animal. Getting a 
franchise is dependent upon a city council. And the city 
council wants to make sure that they are delivering to that 
community a certain amount of varied programming, spe- 
cifically items like education or material for shut-ins, pro- 
gramming that adds value to the community. So we want 
very much to integrate educational-oriented material into 
the service.” 

Thus far, The Games Network has acquired material 
from such educational specialists as The Learning Com- 
pany, Edu-Ware, Spinnaker and others. Other software 
houses that have granted licensing agreements include: 
Avante-Garde, Adventure International, Broderbund, 
Cavalier, CPU, Inc., Datamost, Edu-Tek, Hayden, Micro- 
Lab, Microsoft, Sierra On-line, Phoenix Software, Piccadil- 
ly, Sentinent, Innovative and others. 

“We feel,” adds Dunlap, “that we can offer the educa- 
tional software companies one of the strongest economic 
bases possible.” 

Other pertinent facts about The Games Network: 

It's available to any home with a CATV hookup. This is 
accomplished by installing a minicomputer at the head- 
end of the cable system. The computer houses software 
provided by The Games Network. Each subscriber re- 
ceives a compact, powerful microprocessor called the 
Wizard 1, complete with game keypad. The system down- 
loads the game selected by the subscriber via the cable. 
The keyboard provides all the controls needed for play. 
Subscribers can choose from a menu of 20 games per 
month, 24 hours a day. Initial installation fee will be $49.95 
with a monthly tab of $14.95 for the approximately $600- 
$800 worth of software provided. 

Group W Cable in Los Angeles, home base of The 
Games Network, will be handling the service locally while 
Dunlap indicates that a potential six million homes have 
already been signed for the service nationwide. 

Of course, The Games Network won't be the only data- 
base offering video games or other types of computer 
software programs via cable. Others are making moves in 
this direction and even such media giants as Times-Mirror 
might consider it an option after they begin offering news 
and other kinds of information via videotext. 

Right now, subscribers to The Source, the huge data- 
base which is a subsidiary of the Reader's Digest Associ- 
ation, can call up computer educational programs via mo- 
dem. 

Under Education there is Today /n History. 

A Drills section offers such topics as Orders And Spell- 
ing, Days Of The Week, Alphabet Program For Kindergar- 
ten Children and Non-Readers, Practice Adding Longer 
Numbers, Learn The Typewriter Keyboard, Regular And 
Irregular Forms Of Nouns, Parts of Speech In A Short Sto- 
ry and on and on. —J.M. 
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software package there? Book 
stores are interested, but right now 
more interested in buying in small 
quantities. They should become an 
excellent, steady market later, he 
predicts. 

“The non-traditional account,’ he 
adds, ‘will also emerge, such as 
the toy store. I'm amazed at the 
amount of space they are willing to 
allocate for educational-oriented 
material. Of course, it has to be 
packaged very well and some sort 
of merchandising handle such as a 
display is required. And it needs to 
give them flexibility as to how it’s 
used.” 

Two examples of established 
computer game firms moving into 
the educational software arena are 


grams, Borta explains, ‘Not only 
can the computer teach people 
about computing, it can teach virtu- 
ally any subject to people of any 
age group. | have to agree with 
Isaac Asimov, who said that the 
computer is the most efficient edu- 
cational device ever invented be- 
cause it makes it impossible for you 
not to learn. Kids are fascinated by 
computers and Roklan is now mak- 
ing a major move to provide a wide 
range of educational programs that 
are fun to use.” | 

The company has signed an 
agreement with Scott, Foresman 
and Company with initial pro- 
grams—of an estimated target of 
30—to work on a variety of home 
computers, initially the Atari and 


“There are a lot people beginning to 
realize that there is a good, staple and 


profitable market emerging in educa- 


tional software.” 





Roklan and Sierra On-Line, the lat- 
ter also known for its business 
packages. 

First, Roklan. The Chicago- 
based company is introducing 
educational programs for children 
as well as tutorials instructing new 
computer owners on how to use 
and make the most of their comput- 
ers. 

Ron Borta, director of Roklan’s 
computer technology group, ex- 
plains: “In a sense, our games 
have always had an educational 
component. The games are re- 
sponsible for giving many new 
computer users their first hands-on 
experience. They arouse people's 
curiosity and make them more in- 
quisitive. They also improve eye- 
hand coordination. All of these 
things make the first-time Computer 
user want to learn more about com- 
puters in general and their own sys- 
tem in particular.” 

One new Roklan package is de- 
signed to give new owners of Atari 
computers a quick, yet compre- 
hensive understanding of their pur- 
chase. 

Commenting on Roklan’s new 
educational-oriented software pro- 
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Apple. 

Borta contends that the pro- 
grams will include reading and 
math action games for children 
from pre-school age to junior-high. 
The first six programs are due for 
June delivery with the remaining 
programs slated to be spread out 
over the next two years. 

Marketing will be directed toward 
the home area with the firm believ- 
ing that interested teachers will ob- 
serve it at the retail level. The pack- 
aging will not be too dissimilar to 
Roklan’s bright game graphics 
packaging. 

Trolls Tale, Dragon’s Keep, Bop- 
A-Bet and Lunar Learning are the 
first four educational software pro- 
grams from Sierra On-Line. The 
company’s games go under the 
sub-title SierraVision. The educa- 
tion material will feature the sub-ti- 
tle Hi-Res Learning. 

Nancy Anderton, a former edu- 
cational director from Random 
House’s children’s book division as 
well as a teacher herself, was 
brought on-board to oversee the 
development of the new software. 
The firm also tapped the educa- 
tional resources of nearby Northern 


California educators. 

Packaging will be in four-color 
with skill objectives and perhaps 
the screen on the backside. Unlike 
the games, though, which feature 
ultra science fiction graphics, the 
front of the Hi-Res Learning series 
will feature paper sculpted children 
which will in essence be a trade- 
mark of the line. 

Here, too, Sierra’s thrust will be to 
the home market, and the pro- 
grams are designed to appeal to a 
younger audience. 

Another phenomenon entering 
the educational software market is 
the educational software distribu- 
tion specialist, such as Soft-Kat, a 
new national distributor operating 
out of Hidden Hills, Calif. 

According to president Alan 
Gleicher, the rapidity of educational 
software growth will put a burden 
on both the dealer and the consum- 
er in terms of how to merchandise 
effectively and what to buy. 

Soft-Kat has developed what 
they call their Educational Comput- 
er Center, which is a complete free- 
standing in-store demonstration 
station. The station is equipped 
with an Apple computer and dem- 
onstration programs “diligently se- 
lected from the top software avail- 
able.” Using the system, teachers, 
parents and children may select 
and run programs before they buy. 

Among lines carried are Spinna- 
ker, The Learning Company, Terra- 
pin, Inc., Sterling Swift and others. 

Soft-Kat plans to have 300 Edu- 
cational Computer Centers in- 
stalled in computer stores nation- 
wide by summer. Beyond that the 
firm feels it’s a natural for other 
types of outlets including audio/vi- 
Sual stores, bookstores, depart- 
ment stores and other retailing 
categories. 

“Everyone knows they have to be 
in the educational software mar- 
ket,’’ observes Gleicher, ‘but 
they're not quite sure yet how to go 
about it. We are making it easy to 
get in with our technique. More- 
over, we guarantee that education- 
al product won't just sit on a retail- 
ers shelves. An approach of this 
type will move inventory for retail- 
ers. It sells itself.” + | 
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“MILLIONAIRE™ is a fun, complex 

game and a real education in the art 

of playing the stock market. An 

excellent simulation of the real thing. 

Recommended for ages 16 to adult.’’ 
PC MAGAZINE 


Is it a stock market adventure or an 
educational game? It is definitely the 
best stock market simulation 


‘‘Fducates and entertains!’’ 
COMPUTER GAMING WORLD 


‘““MILLIONAIRE™ successfully 
captures the interest and 


excitement, as well as the 


inherent risk, of playing the 
stock market.”’ 
SOFTSIDE MAGAZINE 


‘‘A new level in computer games!’’ 


we have ever seen. 
INTERFACE AGE MAGAZINE 


You don't have to know a ; | 


bull from a bear to enjoy 
our adventures. Because 
when you play our games 
WZelUn | m-1e] fame (e)arelelelulaliar 
vesting, just for the fun of it. 
Fun beyond fantasy! Have 
the time of your life in the 
most intense adventures 
youve ever played. 

Youll find our simulations 
everywhere. In homes, high 
schools, universities and ex- 
ecutive suites all over the 
world. This thrilling computer 
experience grabs everyone 
from bankers to computer adventurers. 
MILLIONAIRE, The Stock Market Simulation™ and 
now there's TYCOON, The Commodity Market 
yiaalelce] dela linm colon (om \\olalic 16 Molmasley4-\ mem al[el= 
behind. These adventures in reality test your deci- 
sion making skill to the limit. Each simulation offers 
graphs, computer generated news stories, and 
sophisticated trading options. They even charge you 
olge)\—Irele|-meelaaianlielacmelalem teh <-17 

MILLIONAIRE, The Stock Market Simulation™, Call 
ojo) tle la) yam 0] 6] are) } dlelal-wmolelscehaiare melele][as\any,el0 mala 





Jack Hennessey 
SOFTWARE DISTRIBUTORS 


Velsdalelalemele\ ale mela 
margin. All with revealing 
(o[xo}e)ai-melalemae)sele)re|«— 
histories. 
TYCOON, The Commodity 
Market Simulation™, Trade 
precious metals, foreign cur- 
rency, treasury bills, SGP 500 
Tatel=> Gea 4-11 me melels(e6) telco) 
ola alantelelie(- mp AG OO). IL 
will dazzle you with its com- 
o)(-> ae]celolal-melalemrenreiareleiare 
oyaatanteteligvaalticeli(= 
These are not games for the 
fainthearted. To win you 
‘gale-iamaare)iaice|iameelalece) mam tal— 
ifialelalele] icel-ian(elal-rane) 
moments carelessness could 
spell financial ruin. Invest wisely and acquire wealth 
beyond your dreams. 
Games that are built to last. Each of these exciting 
aalelreld(elarmaolalcol[a\-meomm ole] alam elcelelcelnale(—1a\-11e]Cel 
which creates an entirely new trading environment 
on command. So, the play is always challenging and 
there is no added cost for new scenarios. 
The adventures in reality from BLUE CHIP SOFTWARE; 
a software investment opportunity. 
BARON, The Real Estate Market Simulation™ is com- 
Ing soon! 


OEM, Distributor and Dealer Inquiries invited. 


————n nen Order from Blue Chip Software, Blue Chip Software authorized representatives, Softsel, 
— —  —_——_—*19824 Ventura Blvd. Suite 125 Software Distributors, MICRO-D, SKU, Weyburn Corporation or Industrial Commercial Pro- 
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registered trademark of Atari Inc. IBM is a registered trademark of International Business 


BLUE CHIP SOFTWARE, INC. 


Machines. MS DOS is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. CPM and CPM86 
are registered trademarks of Digital Research Corporation. 






Who’s Teach 





By Christine Begole 


hen it comes to pinpointing 

who is teaching computer lit- 
eracy, the most pertinent question 
may be—who isn’t teaching it. A 
glance at the weekly New York 
Times science section reveals 
twenty-four listings in the Computer 
Services Guide—three under “Ap- 
plications/Training,’ ten under 
“Consulting Services,” and eleven 
under “Educational Services’ —all 
declaring their willingness to teach 
would-be customers all they want 
to know about computers. Else- 
where in the paper are ads run by 
retailers who teach seminars, com- 
mercial business schools that offer 
to teach new career skills, and 
camps that cater to children. 

It seems clear that as interest in 
computers heats up (both for busi- 
ness and personal applications), 
an increasingly important ingredi- 
ent in the selling situation will be the 
seller's ability to teach the custom- 
er how to use the product effective- 
ly. Consumers promise to become 
more demanding in this area, and 
sellers with foresight are anticipat- 
ing and acting on that need. 
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A three-tiered approach 

Stephanie Burns’ firm, called 
SECT (Source of Educational Com- 
puter Training), based in Los Ange- 
les, Calif., targets its services at 
three basic markets. One is the cor- 
porate environment. SECT runs 
one- and two-day seminars on-site 
at corporations, to familiarize com- 
pany employees with their comput- 
er system. Seminars concentrate 
on teaching how to use the system 
properly and why it needs to be 
done that way. Class size is gener- 
ally limited to 16 people per semi- 
nar, and the cost runs $90 per per- 
son per day. Fifteen different 
courses are available. 

A second type of educational 
program is targeted at special in- 
terest groups such as professional 
clubs and associations. SECT con- 
ducts literacy lectures that last two 
to four hours for groups that range 
in size from 60 to 600. These lec- 
tures differ from corporate semi- 
nars in that they are horizontal in fo- 
cus, covering a far broader range 
of material in less depth. 

Four different lecture programs 
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ng Computer Literacy? 


are available, each addressing a 
different group need. One is a pre- 
sale lecture that discusses how to 
go about buying a personal com- 
outer; another is a post-sale lecture 
that discusses what one can do 
with a computer; third is more gen- 
eral, describes computers generi- 
cally; and the fourth option is aimed 
at corporate decisionmakers who 
know their company will be in- 
volved with computers but are not 
clear on the ways this will affect 
their business (it’s called “What 
Business Do Computers Have In 
Business?’’). SECT’s lecture fees 
range from $500 to $1500, de- 
pending on the size of the group. 
The third way SECT is involved 
with computer literacy is in the au- 
thorship of computer training prod- 
ucts and user manuals. SECT de- 
veloped the Startspac product for 
Osborne. It is an audio cassette 
coupled with a workbook that 
serves as a step-by-step self- 
teaching introduction to the 
Osborne personal computer. In- 
cluded are explanations of how to 
use CP/M, Wordstar, and Super- 
calc. Osborne dealers carry the 
product at a suggested retail price 
of $49.95. SECT is working on simi- 
lar projects for other manufactur- 
ers, including a user’s manual for 
Fujitsu's personal computer. 


Walk-in training center 

Food for Thought, a retail opera- 
tion in Tucson, Ariz., provides an 
entirely different approach to com- 
puter-use training. Twenty-four 
computer terminals are available to 
anyone who walks in to the store for 
an hourly fee. Food for Thought 
staff members talk with interested 
customers to qualify their needs 
and determine what type of learn- 
ing experience the customer 
wants. If the customer has used a 
computer before and they are inter- 
ested in exploring word processing 
software, for instance, they may 





NOW THE FOX 
IS FRIENDLY TO 
CP/M AND IBM 

USERS TOO. 

















Quick Brown Fox,™ the cleverly 
friendly word processing software, 
is prowling new territory. 

Because now you'll find it com- 
patible with CP/M-80, CP/M-86, 
MS/DOS, and PC/DOS operating ware and more software 
systems. That means that the sly —=—s by offering them a complete 
and crafty software that turned @@~~=—e WP system at a huge 
the humble VIC 20™ (as wellasthe We saving. And you'll be offering a 
Commodore 64™) into roaring word system that’s easier, faster for them to 
processors can now work the same learn, and more versatile than WordStar. 
wonders with millions of other micro- Look for proof in our formal challenge to be 
computers in businesses, schools, announced soon. Then watch the fur fly. 
and homes. ™ 

People who know Quick Brown Fox (QUICK BROWN FOX 
also know it’s the smartest, quickest, Call or write for more details: 
and user-friendliest word processing run - 548 Broadway, New York, NY 10012 
ning. And there’s more good news. (212) 925-8290 


© 1983 Quick Brown Fox 
CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research Inc. WordStar is a trademark of Micropro International PC/DOS is a trademark of IBM 


The price of Quick Brown 
Fox is about 1/5 the price of 
WordStar. As a dealer, that 

means you'll be able to sell 
your customers more hard- 
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only need a word processing man- 
ual to get started with the self-help 
learning, with occasional help from 
the desk staff. 

For more complicated goals, or if 
the customer has time constraints, 
one-on-one tutoring can be ar- 
ranged for a fee of $15 to $30 per 
hour. If appropriate, the customer 
may also want to make use of some 
videotapes available at Food for 
Thought. One is available to learn 
about FMS-80 (a database man- 
agement software program); an- 
other is a general introduction to 
computers. For customers inter- 
ested in learning to use their Apple 
computer, the “Know Your Apple” 
program is available for on-site use. 

Hourly charges are $5 per hour 
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specific goals and applications 
needs and we can solve his prob- 
lems faster. It’s the most effective 
teaching method we've found.” 


Learning centers 

The overall goal of Erin Learning 
Centers of Long Island, NY is to get 
people to use the computer effec- 
tively for office functions. Erin runs 
one-day, applications-intensive 
courses for small groups of busi- 
nesspeople. Each course zeroes in 
on only one particular application— 
it may be word processing, elec- 
tronic spreadsheets, accounting 
procedures, or others that are 
among a total of 20 options. Aver- 
age class size is four students per 
class, but class size varies any- 


Macy’s also offers two individualized 
learning opportunities. One is fora 
prospective Apple Ile purchaser. Macy’s 
provides a hands-on, three-hour training 
session for $49. The cost of the course 


is similar in approach, but aimed at the 
customer who has been qualified by a 
salesperson as a likely IBM Personal 
Computer purchaser. 


for non-members, $3 per hour for 
frequent customers who have cho- 
sen to join Food for Thought’s 
“club.” Memberships cost $30 per 
month (includes 10 hours free ter- 
minal time) plus a one-time initi- 
ation fee of $10. 

Ed Sanders, president of Food 
for Thought, says that the company 
has tried two-to-three-hour semi- 
nars, but have found that they are 
not really an effective teaching 
method. ‘‘We've found that in 
group-oriented seminars people 
often don’t get the information 
you're trying to give them. It's easy 
to miss the mark on an individual's 
needs. Your presentation level of- 
ten doesn’t match their needs. 
Business people have better things 
to do than feel lost at a seminar, 
and they often leave feeling 
disillusioned. Tutoring one-on-one, 
we can address each individual's 
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where from three to six students 
per class. Twenty percent of Erin's 
classes are held at Erin’s Great 
Neck headquarters, while eighty 
percent are held on-site at partici- 
pants’ place of business. 

One secret to Erin’s success is 
use of manuals that are laid out 
“cookbook style’—providing the 
students with a step-by-step, func- 
tion-by-function, self-teaching ap- 
proach to learning. About 50 per- 
cent of the course time is hands-on 
experience; the rest is personal tu- 
torial. Frank Kelly, Erin’s president, 
believes that more hands-on time 
than that, results in confusion and a 
lack of reinforcement for students. 

Cost is $110 per student per ses- 
sion, and courses are available to 
companies and individuals in the 
New York metropolitan area. 

Zenith Data Systems is providing 
a $110 Erin Learning Center cou- 


pon with each of its computers sold 
in the New York metropolitan area. 
Kelly believes that this will lead to 
great business use of small com- 
outers. Erin’s arrangement with Ze- 
nith solves a previous problem, ac- 
cording to Kelly. Personal comput- 
er manufacturers could not offer 
the customer training support that 
mainframe and minicomputer com- 
panies provided. “Zenith custom- 
ers can now come to us for as 
much or as little training as they 
need, for either executives or staff, 
on whatever software and functions 
they want to use.” 


Department stores 

Macy’s New York opened its 
Computer Store in January. Nestled 
in its own enclosed area within the 
larger Electronics Department, it is 
aimed at wooing possibly wary de- 
partment store customers. Staffed 
by trained computer specialists, 
the Computer Store runs both lec- 
tures and seminars to teach com- 
puter literacy on a number of differ- 
ent levels. Every week hour-long 
“Introduction to Computers” lec- 
tures are available free of charge. 
At press time, lectures were being 
run one a day, at different times 
each day of the week. The lecture 
provides an overview of comput- 
ers, primarily for people who are on 
the verge of buying a computer. 
Maximum class size is 60 people 
per session. 

A more specific learning exper- 
ience is provided by software spe- 
cialty seminars. Designed to pro- 
vide an opportunity to see how par- 
ticular software packages work, 
seminars accommodate audiences 
of up to sixty people. Seminars are 
given at no cost to participants and 
are often run by the training spe- 
cialists provided to Macy's by the 
software manufacturers them- 
selves. An example of the variety of 
seminar topics can be found in a 
week's schedule offered this winter. 
It included: a VisiCalc seminar, an 
Inventory control/General Account- 
ing seminar, a Wordstar seminar 
and a Dow Jones seminar. Each 
seminar lasts about an hour and 
can be attended for free simply by 
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NOBODY EVER PLAYS 
JUST ONE HAND OF STRIP POKER. 


There’s no such thing as a quick 
game of Strip Poker. With two 
captivating female opponents, this 
fast-paced program features graphics 
and game play so realistic that players 
tend to lose track of time. Decorum 
forbids that we actually show you what 
happens on the screen. Suffice it to say 
that our sophisticated software gives you 
ample incentive to stretch your poker 
skills to the limit! 

Just to sweeten the pot, we’ve 
added two new data disks. . . one with 
two new female opponents, the other 
with two males. The action is intense 
and the stakes are high. 


“Apple Data Disks available 4/1/83. Apple and Atari are registered trademarks. 


If you have a keen competitive 
instinct and don’t mind occasionally 
losing your shirt, see your local computer 
store or call us for Strip Poker today. 


Atari (40K) and Apple II (48K) computers, $34.95 Diskette. Additional 
Data Disks (specify male or female) $24.95 ea* 


Look for these and other Artworx programs at your local computer 
store. For a free catalog, write or call 800-828-6573. Artworx Software 
Co., Inc., 150 North Main St., Fairport, NY 14450 (716) 425-2833 


So you can play. 
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making a reservation. 

Macy’s also offers two individual- 
ized learning opportunities. One Is 
for a prospective Apple Ile pur- 
chaser. Macy’s provides a hands- 
on, three-hour training session for 
$49. The cost of the course may be 
applied toward the purchase of the 
Apple Ile. The second course is 
similar in approach, but aimed at 
the customer who has been quali- 
fied by a salesperson as a likely 
IBM Personal Computer purchaser. 
Also three hours long in duration, 
this course’s cost is $99—also ap- 
plicable toward purchase of the 
computer. Both individualized 
courses are limited to a maximum 
of 10 students per session, two stu- 
dents per machine. 
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and logical concepts, the BASIC 
one works more with sound, color, 
graphics, music and speech. 


Vacation-time learning 

Atari, Inc. offers two ways to 
combine taking a vacation with 
learning about computers. Atari 
Computer Camps are available at 
seven sites for two-through-eight 
week sessions, for youngsters 
aged 10 through 16, and Atari 
Computer Workshops are also 
available at eight different Club 
Med sites for vacationing adults. 

Atari Computer Camps have 
flexible programs designed to meet 
the needs of campers who arrive 
on the first day with different 


Texas Instruments offers five different 
learning opportunities in over 100 
locations in 27 metropolitan areas 
nationwide. Each is a 10-hour course, 


divided into four 2.5 hour sessions, 
given over a two-week time period, two 
each week. 


Computer awareness 

Texas Instruments offers five dif- 
ferent learning opportunities in 
over 100 locations in 27 metropoli- 
tan areas nationwide. Each is a 10- 
hour course, divided into four 2'%- 
hour sessions, given over a two- 
week time period, two each week. 

Two courses are designed for 
adults. One is the Adult Computer 
Awareness Program—designed to 
give adults an in-depth hands-on 
introduction to the computer appli- 
cations. The second is BASIC Pro- 
gramming For Adults. 

Three courses are for children 
aged 8 to 15. The Children’s Com- 
puter Awareness Program serves 
as an introduction to computers, 
with emphasis on how computers 
work and how they can be used. 
Programming Discovery in TI 
LOGO and Programming Discov- 
ery in Tl BASIC are both program- 
ming oriented. The LOGO course is 
geared for children interested in 
geometrical, mathematical, spatial 
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amounts of previous experience. 
Each child is interviewed on the 
first day of camp to determine 
proper placement in either begin- 
ning, intermediate, or advanced 
classrooms. 

All beginners start to learn with a 
computer readiness module which 
teaches them how to use different 
kinds of software and familiarizes 
them with the fact that there is a 
whole spectrum of software avail- 
able. Beginners are also taught 
elementary programming in PILOT 
and LOGO. Students who are 
ready may also learn the funda- 
mentals of BASIC. 

Intermediates learn program- 
ming in PILOT and BASIC lan- 
guages, with heavier emphasis on 
the latter. Advanced students pur- 
sue independent study. 

All campers participate in two 
scheduled classroom periods each 
day—a 1'%-hour session in the 
morning, and an hour-long session 
in the afternoon. Lots of additional 






free time for pursuing computer 
projects is provided. “We have no 
problem getting campers to spend 
plenty of time working on the com- 
puter projects,” assures Linda Gor- 
don, Atari Computer Camps’ Ex- 
ecutive Director. “Our problem is to 
successfully encourage campers 
to pursue other outdoor activities 
like tennis, swimming, and team 
sports!” 

Campers at each site have an ex- 
tensive software and book library 
available for their use. They also 
have the opportunity to use robot 
“turtles,’ voice synthesizers, and 
graphics tablets. Costs range from 
$890 per child for a 2-week ses- 
sion, to $1,690 for a 4-week ses- 
sion, to $2,950 for an 8-week ses- 
sion. Additional single weeks may 
be added to any of the above- 
named sessions at a cost of $425 
per week. 

Computer Workshops for adults 
are available at eight Club Med lo- 
cations: including Eleuthera, 
Guadeloupe, Ixtapa (Mexico), and 
Copper Mountain (near Denver). 
Also, this summer an integrated 
“computer village of the future” will 
be in place at Fort Royal in 
Guadeloupe (June 10 through Sep- 
tember 11) and an ongoing series 
of mini-workshops will be offered so 
mind and body can be revitalized in 
the same vacation spot. Costs for 
one week are about $1,000. 

Additionally, Six Flags Magic 
Mountain, Valencia, Calif, will be 
constructing a 3,000-square-foot 
Computer Discovery Center spon- 
sored by Texas Instruments, Lub- 
bock, Texas, at the Valencia-based 
park. The center will offer hands-on 
computer experience via T| 99/4As. 

The software is expected to be 
designed for five different groups— 
teen-agers, adults, men, women 
and children—to keep in tune with 
the park’s family demographics. 
Short films narrated by Bill Cosby 
will also be featured there. 

More and more are realizing that 
one key to softwaresales is com- 
puter literacy. " 


Christine Begole is a New York-based 
writer specializing in consumer elec- 
tronics subjects. 
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VAT thinks I play DesignWare 
better speller.” 


“But I really play DesignWare” 
games because they’re so much fun” 

DesignWare word and spelling 
games, Crypto Cube” and Spelli- 
copter, have all the features of great 
computer games: colorful, high- 
resolution graphics. Lots of surprises 
and excitement. Multiple difficulty 
levels to keep the player challenged. 
And simple on-screen instructions 
that get the player into the game 
immediately. 

But each DesignWare game also 
teaches as it entertains. 

Crypto Cube, a three dimensional 
word game, includes ready-to-solve 
puzzles for all age and proficiency 
levels. And since players can type in 
their own words, Crypto Cube is the 
perfect way to gently lead children 
through their spelling lessons. 


“Atari 400, 800 and 1200XL, IBM-PC and Apple ][plus and Apple //e” are trademarks of Atari, Inc., IBM Corp. and 


Apple Computer, Inc. and are not related to DesignWare. 





the Consumer E 
We'll show you how selling soft- 
ware that combines education and 
entertainment is one smart way to 
make money. 


Spellicopter is an action spelling 
game. The player pilots through 
storms and perils, collecting the let- 
ters needed to build words. 


EDUCATION, 
ENTERTAINMENT, AND 
PROFITABILITY. 

The ever-expanding line of 
DesignWare playing/learning games 
have a ready market in Apple |[plus, 
Apple //e, IBM-PC, Atari 400, 800 
or 1200XL homes with disk drive- 
equipped computers. 

We're pre-selling the market with 
full-color consumer advertising, 
automatic in-store demo-programs for 
each product and a complete dealer 
support program. 

For full details call (800) 572- 
7767. California, call (415) 546-1866. 
And be sure to visit our booth at 
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Pirating, Counterfeiting & Bootlegging 


The real game for the determined com- 
puterist is not in paying and playing but 
rather in busting the wide array of secu- 


rity techniques now used by many soft- 
ware publishers. 





By Ken Winslow 


J ust as the chemical PCB is dan- 
gerous to the environment and 
the health of all it touches, so is 
Software PCB—Pirating, Counter- 
feiting and Bootlegging—now 
heating up to a crisis point for the 
game and computer industry. 

Growing reports from every level 
and corner of the industry indicate 
pirating, counterfeiting and boot- 
legging are on the upswing. It’s hit- 
ting every sector from look-alike lo- 
cation and home arcade-style 
games to cartridges to disks and 
tapes. 

Jammie Pinto of Atari’s arcade 
division says the company is con- 
Sstantly wrestling with trademark 
and copyright infringements. Atari 
won a case against three defen- 
dants last October over its Aster- 
oids arcade game. Cases in Cur- 
rent litigation concern Dig Dug and 
Centipede. A raid on an illegal Las 
Vegas manufacturing location re- 
sulted in seizure of circuit boards, 
copying and manufacturing equip- 
ment and a list of customers 
around the country who had re- 
ceived shipment of the illegal 
games. 

Pinto says Atari chases down ev- 
ery lead and has the equipment 
confiscated. “Leads come in from 
location owners and even players 
who report something funny or 
wrong, says Pinto. 

The increasing practice of com- 
peting manufacturers to make car- 
tridges that work on each other's 
players not only confuses retailers 
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and customers but strides a narrow 
line of potential violations. Every 
month brings with it a new series of 
claims and counter-claims. Cases 
over who owns what rights to to- 
day's hot game will be tied up in the 
courts long after it's forgotten by 
everyone but the litigating lawyers 
and retailers who are still trying to 
blow it out. 

The real problem lies not so 
much in dedicated and cartridge 
technology, but in computers which 
use easy-to-copy disks and tapes. 

Clubs formed by purchasers of 
like brands and models of micros 
are often no more than ‘pirate 
dens” for which the initiation fee is 
the contribution of a game or pro- 
gram that no one else has—but not 
for long. 

An example of an outstanding 
formally organized user group is 
the 2,000 member Apple Pi club of 
the Washington, DC metro area 
which holds regular meetings and 
issues a monthly 50-plus-page 
newsletter, all for annual dues of 
$18. The club conducts an educa- 
tional and information program for 
members and has good relations 
with software suppliers and retail- 
ers, for which it carries advertising 
in its newsletter. Members are en- 
couraged to share their own devel- 
oped programs, but on occasion 
this inevitably includes swapping of 
copyrighted software. 


Easily done 
Program and full text pirating can 


be and are too easily done by com- 
puter owners with one or more disk 
drives; among owners by means of 
telephone connected modems; 
and downloaded from public bulle- 
tin boards as well as from commer- 
cially offered special and general 
online commercial videotex ser- 
vices such as the Dow Jones News 
Retrieval Service, CompuServe 
and The Source for unauthorized 
redistribution. 

This writer, who is a contract in- 
formation provider for Compu- 
Serve, has more than once run into 
his own copyrighted material redis- 
tributed without prior permission on 
public bulletin boards run by pri- 
vate individuals and commercial 
concerns. 

Software buyers see hardware 
prices being slashed everywhere 
and expect the same for software. 
But when they run into software 
prices which on some occasions 
can be almost as much or more 
than the cost-reduced hardware on 
which it runs, the temptation to turn 
to cheaper and likely counterfeit or 
bootleg copies becomes almost 
overwhelming. 

The wide pricing swings on legiti- 
mate products without a clear justi- 
fication explained to the user also 
opens the door. The great differ- 
ence between a top selling 
WordStar word-processing pro- 
gram listing at $495 and the less 
capable but still very effective Bank 
Street Writer at $69.95, can easily 
mystify an unaware user and gives 
the bootlegger a wide price win- 
dow into which to drop pirated and 
counterfeited product. 

The real game for the deter- 
mined computerist is not in paying 
and playing but rather in busting 
the wide array of security tech- 
niques now used by many software 
publishers. It's a real-life, high- 
stakes challenge few can resist. 

For this article we located a com- 
puter program pirate who has his 
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NOW 





OWNERS 
CAN HAVE A PIECE OF THE ACTION 


FROGGER™ - The popular 
coin-op comes home! Action 

so fast and graphics so brilliant, 
you’ll swear you’re at an arcade! 
$34.95 
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SIERRAVISION 





JAWBREAKER’ -No more stale mazes! 
They’re for mice and other pests! 
Everything moves in a flurry of color - 
even the walls! $34.95 cartridge 


© 1981 SEGA ENTERPRISES, INC. 
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CROSSFIRE™ - Attacking aliens surround 
you in a game of speed and accuracy! An ‘ 
ever-dwindling supply of ammunition is pPPo yen’ 


your only defense! $34.95 cartridge 


These smash hits on other computers are now available for the Commodore 64! 
And it’s just a start. The best! The brightest! The fastest! That’s our promise. Get 
your Frogger, Crossfire or Jawbreaker from your local dealer or order directly from 
Sierra On-Line, Inc., Sierra On-Line Building, Coarsegold, Calif. 93614 (209) 683-6858. 


ADD ONE DOLLAR FOR SHIPPING 
VISA @ MASTERCARD @ CHECK @ COD ACCEPTED 





SIERRAVISION IS A TRADEMARK OF SIERRA ON-LINE, INC. 
FROGGER IS A TRADEMARK OF SEGA ENTERPRISES, INC. JAWBREAKER IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF SIERRA ON-LINE, INC. CROSSFIRE IS A TRADEMARK OF SIERRA ON-LINE, INC 
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own copy of Locksmith issued by 
Omega Microware, Chicago, Ill., 
one of a number of programs avail- 
able for breaking security. This, in- 
cidentally, was a pirated copy of 
Locksmith along with a many-times 
reproduced and almost illegible 
copy of a description of how it all 
works taken from an issue of 
Hardcore Computing. 

Locksmith starts with the prem- 
ise, and rightly so that many com- 
puter programs have in the past 
both encouraged and instructed 
purchasers to make protection or 
backup programs in case of con- 
tamination or acrash. The first thing 
the Radio Shack TRS-80 manual 
tells you is how to make duplicate 
working copies of purchased pro- 
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as our pirate used his own purloin- 
ed Locksmith, which started off 
with a top menu entitled. The Soft- 
ware Pirate’s Skeleton Keys, to try 
and breach the defenses of a Visi- 
Calc program. The number of op- 
tions, routines and permutations 
among which he had to pick his 
way proved to be a tremendously 
complicated maze game in its own 
right in which the real prize was a 
working copy of a valuable piece of 
software. We left before becoming 
an accessory after the fact. 

As an offline reference, the ex- 
tensive printed information repro- 
duced from Hardcore Computing 
identifies special “tracks to copy” 
and ‘parameters to change” infor- 
mation for specific copyrighted and 


Too many in the industry outside of di- 

rectly affected software publishers list- 
ed above seem to think that a little pira- 
cy, counterfeiting and bootlegging, like 


inventory shrinkage, is just a cost of do- 
ing business. But that’s like being only a 
little pregnant. 





grams and to put the store bought 
Original away for safekeeping. 

Locksmith was brought to market 
in 1981 when software publishers 
started to manipulate the technical 
parameters of their programming to 
prevent what they found to be a ris- 
ing amount of piracy. 

Says the explanation regarding 
Locksmith, “Instead of providing 
users with better backup policy, 
software vendors decided to esca- 
late the battle by developing more 
complicated—and in some cases, 
bizarre—protection techniques. 
Because of the several different 
techniques now in use, it is likely 
that many disks will require some 
input from the user in the form of 
parameter changes.’ 

It is the analysis and the contra- 
vening of identified parameter devi- 
ations that really tests the mettle of 
a micro pirate. 


Abject fascination 
We watched in abject fascination 
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trademarked programs from pub- 
lishers including Apple Computer, 
Avante Garde Creations, Adven- 
ture International, Budgco, BPI, 
Broderbund Software, Cavalier 
Computer, Continental Software, 
Data Most, Data Soft, Howardsoft, 
Infocom, Innovative Design Soft- 
ware, Lightning Software, Magna 
Soft, Micro Lab, Mind Toys, Online 
Systems, Personal Business Sys- 
tems, Picadilly Software, Profes- 
sional Software Technology, River- 
bank Software, Sirius Software, 
Sentinel Software, Softape, Silicon 
Valley Software, Turnkey Software 
and Visicorp. 

This listing ended with, “This pa- 
rameter information is (an unauth- 
orized downloaded?) reprint of sev- 
eral files maintained on The 
Source. If you have additional infor- 
mation to add, send it (in)...” 

Hardware manufacturers under- 
Standably would like to see as 
much free or public domain pro- 
gramming become available as 










possible because sales to the great 
mass market lying beyond comput- 
er programming buffs depend on 
being able to “do something” with 
their hardware. 

But good quality game and pro- 
ductivity programming takes time 
and expertise, which adds up to 
money to develop. 

As much as the manufacturers 
want to encourage the develop- 
ment of widely available low-cost 
and even free programming, they 
seem to be at odds with them- 
selves as new models are tumbled 
helter skelter into the market which 
obsoletes previously developed 
programming. The recent trend to 
have their models use a standard 
CP/M language helps to reverse 
this. 

Manufacturers’ efforts are varied. 
Apple has given grants to profes- 
sional users for the development of 
education and training program- 
ming. Radio Shack publishes an 
Applications Software Sourcebook 
directory to thousands of vendor- 
listed game and productivity pro- 
grams for home, business and edu- 
cational use. Radio Shack’s news- 
letter and other publications also 
offer full documentation for those 
who want to key in their own, an ar- 
duous task to say the least. 

The best approach, however, is 
for the hardware manufacturer to 
pay publishers to provide ride- 
along software to be acquired at 
the time of hardware purchase and 
to fold the cost of it into the retail 
price of the machine or to help re- 
tailers offer such software as cost- 
reduced premiums. This is working 
nicely for Osborne. 

Too many in the industry outside 
of directly affected software pub- 
lishers listed above seem to think 
that a little piracy, counterfeiting 
and bootlegging—like inventory 
shrinkage—is just a cost of doing 
business. But that’s like being only 
a little pregnant. 

Seemingly insignificant today, 
when both the hardware and soft- 
ware sales are annually doubling or 
better, and when the major concern 
is legitimate competition and get- 
ting and keeping market. share; 
nevertheless, software PCB is a 






cancer that will grow and grow to 
take on a life of its own even when 
the business begins to level off in 
the years ahead. 


Lessons learned 

Because major segments of the 
music and video industries failed to 
give proper attention to PCB in their 
early years of growth, each is pay- 
ing the piper today. Retailers in 
each of these industries are being 
hit hard. 

The Recording Industry Associ- 
ation of America (RIAA) now esti- 
mates that for every music album 
legitimately sold through retailers 
today, another one is illegally pirat- 
ed by individual users (disk to tape, 
tape to tape), tape downloaded off 
of broadcast, or commercially 
counterfeited and bootlegged. 

RIAA has a full-time Anti-Piracy 
Unit which works with FBI, state 
and local law enforcement units 
and last year alone initiated over 52 
sound software PCB actions in 20 
states, executed 43 court issued 
search warrants, made 36 arrests, 
began 73 criminal prosecutions of 
individuals and corporations, and 
in the process confiscated some 
$65 million in illegally used and 
made product and equipment. 

Total economic loss of the now 
runaway software PCB to the re- 
cording industry—and that in- 
cludes retailers just like you—last 
year is estimated by RIAA to be 
over $350 million. 

With the recording industry now 
at a plateau, the only part of it con- 
tinuing to show growth is piracy, 
counterfeiting and bootlegging. 
Major music software supplier 
Warner Communications says in its 
year-end report that a major factor 
in its reported 38 percent drop in 
revenue from ‘81 to 82 was piracy. 

The younger video software in- 
dustry is also hurting at every point 
in the distribution chain. 

Manufacturers, in the form of the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America (MPAA) are normally at 
odds with distributors and retailers 
but have, nonetheless, joined 
hands in sponsoring a piracy 800 
hotline. Retailers running into unfair 


competition from video software 


PCB are constantly urged to report | 


it. 

Video software retailers are the 
ones getting squeezed between 
free wheeling, happy-go-lucky pi- 
rates and the over-reactions of psy- 
chotic suppliers. Video bills in this 
Congress are designed to slap a 
royalty tax on the sale of both video- 
cassette recorder hardware and 
software to be divided among soft- 
ware producers and also to take 
major legal control over the way 
video software retailers are able to 
run their business. This should give 
game and computer software re- 
tailers an idea of possible future 
consequences of growing and 
hard-to-control piracy, counterfeit- 







Games Manufacturers Association 
are urged to report every instance 
they run into to the Association's 
headquarters. Thirty eight software 
publishers have recently joined to 
form a Microcomputer Software As- 
sociation with anti-piracy given a 
high priority. 

Cuadra Associates, Santa Moni- 
ca, Calif., a widely known and re- 
spected company working in the 
online data base field, has just an- 
nounced an extensive multi-client 
study of downloading piracy and 
the ways to deal with it. 

Because the magnetic disk part 
of the technology—expanded 
memory personal and home com- 
puters with copying, up- and down- 
loading and telecommunicating 
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expense of the closed or dedicated ROM 
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going to get worse. It hits every step in 
the channels of product flow—and this 
particularly includes your cash register. 


ing and bootlegging. 

On the retail level, some software 
merchandisers haven't noticed too 
much of an impact from disk-based 
pirating, counterfeiting and boot- 
legging—partly because the com- 
puter hardware and software busi- 
ness is still in such an upward spi- 
ral. 

“If it is widespread,’ observes 
Kay Elliot of the Computer Kraft 
Software Center, Houston, Tex., 
“we haven't noticed it too much, nor 
has it seemed to have a strong im- 
pact on sales. What there is of it ap- 
pears to be more underground. 

“| suppose,’ she continues, ‘that 


‘we get the standard number of cus- 


tomers who come back just want- 
ing to acquire additional documen- 
tation and not another complete 
program package. 

Members of the Amusement 





capability—is now growing at the 
expense of the closed or dedicated 
ROM and cartridge systems, soft- 
ware PCB is going to get worse. It 
hits every step in the channels of 
product flow—and this particularly 
includes your cash register. 

Take every opportunity to point 
out to your customers and user 
groups that pirates steal from ev- 
eryone, including themselves. Ev- 
eryone wants new and better soft- 
ware. But no matter how gifted, 
software producers and publishers 
can't live by only selling one copy— 
and neither can you. Fa 


Ken Winslow, based in Washington, 
D.C., is a writer, columnist and an ana- 
lyst on video software technology, tech- 
niques and programming. 
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the Perfect famil 
for the IBM-PC. 
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Perfect Writer’ Perfect Calc 
Perfect Speller’ Perfect Filer” 


A productivity partner. 

The end of the job looks a lot 
closer when you've got the resources 
of Perfect Software™ on your 
team. Look how Perfect Software™ 
can help. 


Pathways to sales success. 

Meeting the computer cus- 
tomer’s hopes and expectations is 
the challenge of our industry — 
Perfect Software’s™ challenge. 
Software delivers the promise of the 
computer. Recognizing the essentials 
of software quality —full feature per- 
formance, value, product integration, 
self-instruction, compatibility with 
all computers, international lan- 
guage versions, and true ASCII data 
files— we've designed the product 
line of the future for use today. 
Perfect Calc:™ value and 
performance that’s built in. 

Performance is packaged in 
every Perfect Software™ program. 


Perfect Calce™ includes 17 built-in 
applications programs like Personal 
Income Tax, Stocks and Bonds, 
Family Budget Planner, and Cash 
Flow/Income Statement —no other 
spreadsheet program offers youa 
better value for your software dollar! 
And all Perfect Software™ includes 
self-teaching programs, top-quality 
user guides and convenient, built-in 
applications. 


Perfect Writer:™ focus on content. 
By eliminating many common 
tasks in writing, Perfect Writer™ 
makes writing and revision a lot 
easier. Perfect Writer™ has over 100 
formatting and command options, 
yet it is one of the easiest-to-use 
word processing programs on the 
market. Focus on what you want to 
say — Perfect Writer™ does the rest. 


Also available for CP/M® and 
MS-DOS* computers. 

Because of our advanced soft- 
ware design, one version works for 
all popular computers — including all 


CP/M® MS-DOS® and IBM PC-DOS* 
computers. You only need one soft- 
ware line to sell a wide range of 
hardware. 


The team approach. 

Producing sales for you is a job 
we take seriously. We're delivering 
state-of-the-art products, technical 
support, and the best margins in 
the industry. Customer service, tech- 
nical service, and help with special 
applications are available through 
our customer service hotline. And 
our user guides —a key selling point 
in the retail sétting —are the best in 
the industry. 

Perfect Software™ — the sales 
team that produces results: 

Perfect Writer™ 

Perfect Speller™ 
Perfect Filer™ 

Perfect Calc™ 

Call us for the name of the dis- 
tributor nearest you. 


Perfect Software; Inc. 


The Revolution in Software. 


1400 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94709 


(415) 644-3001 (800) 222-4222 Cable address: PERFECT 


Perfect Software, Perfect Writer, Perfect Speller, Perfect Filer, and Perfect Calc are trademarks of Perfect Software, Inc. 
CP/M is a trademark of Digital Research, Inc. MS-DOS is a trademark of Microsoft. PC-DOS is a trademark of IBM. 
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Uncle Sam, The Software Man 


Dozens of other Federal agencies are 
also recognizing that their ever-growing 
inventories of software may have 


applications beyond the corridors of 
government. 





By Gary Arlen 


he Government Printing Office, 

Supreme paper purveyor in a 
town of paperwork peddlers, dis- 
tributed more than 36 million docu- 
ments last year—certainly qualify- 
ing the federal government as a 
major information source. So like 
any big publisher in this electronic 
era, GPO is looking at ways to put 
its material into computer format. 

Meanwhile, dozens of other fed- 
eral agencies are also recognizing 
that their ever-growing inventories 
of software may have applications 
well beyond the corridors of gov- 
ernment. Scholars, business ex- 
ecutives, scientists and other com- 
puter-equipped Americans are in- 
terested in dipping into Uncle 
Sam’s software files, just as they 
have been flocking to GPO’s bil- 
lions of pages of paperwork over 
the years. 

Major questions still loom, how- 
ever. The explosive growth of mi- 
crocomputer usage has outpaced 
the federal government's capacity 
to put its software into the program- 
ming pipeline. Moreover, signifi- 
cant issues about how the govern- 
ment will offer its software have 
barely been broached. Some edu- 
cation and business programs 
could enjoy widespread distribu- 
tion. But the government officials 
involved with the issue have not yet 
decided how or if private industry— 
including booming software ven- 
dors—will figure into the process. 

To help coordinate the software 
situation, an Office of Software De- 
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velopment has been set up within 
the Department of Commerce. 
Among its first projects was the col- 
lection of programming information 
from civilian government agencies. 
The result is the Federal Software 
Exchange Catalog, an annual pub- 
lication which now lists more than 
500 computer programs available 
to government agencies (including 
State and local bodies) as well as to 
companies or individuals needing 
information on specific topics. 
Prices generally range from $100 to 
$1,200 per program. 

Predictably, many of the titles 
lean toward the very esoteric: Car- 
tographic Automatic Mapping Pro- 
gram, 5th Edition, Mine Ventiliation 
Network Analysis and Computer- 
ized Methodology for Evaluation of 
Municipal Water Conservation Re- 
search Programs arent likely to 
make the top ten list of best-selling 
software. Nonetheless, many other 
financial, economic and safety pro- 
grams could be of substantial inter- 
est among business and academic 
audiences. 

Because the government's 
computerware was primarily devel- 
oped for internal use, most of the 
software is written in advanced 
computer languages such as 
Fortran and Cobol. Among the 
tasks of the government computer 
task force is identification of materi- 
al which deserves to be translated 
into the more popular languages of 
microcomputers to make it more 
available to non-government users. 


It started here 

Government's involvement with 
the latest wave of computer devel- 
opment is understandable, given 
Uncle Sam's long-time connection 
with the computer business. Ac- 
cording to some computer histori- 
ans, Washington first got involved 
with data processing devices when 
a Census Bureau employee invent- 
ed a rudimentary punch card and 
tabulation machine which was 
used to tally statistics from the 1890 
national census. 


Since then the government has 
plunged deeply into computer ac- 
tivity. Uncle Sam now owns nearly 
16,000 computers and leases more 
than 1,500 others. About 200,000 
bureaucrats are involved in the 
care and feeding of that computer 
strength. But, as is often the case, 
size leads to disarray—and a com- 
mon complaint is that there is little 
uniformity among all that hardware 
and software. 


Moreover, despite the best ef- 
forts of the new Office of Software 
Development, some of the confu- 
sion is likely to persist. Some De- 
fense Department programs, of 
course, will remain classified and 
off-limits to prospective users. And 
agencies like the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration 
(NASA), which has an attractive 
roster of scientific and research 
data, coordinate distribution sepa- 
rately from other federal software. 


Another issue complicating gov- 
ernment software distribution is the 
question of ‘Who owns what?’ 
Since government software is not 
proprietary—just as government 
publications cannot be copy- 
righted by a federal agency—all 
software is available to anyone who 
wants it (with certain security re- 
strictions, of course). 

As things now stand, users must 
sign releases which affirm that the 
material will not be copied or dis- 
tributed into other countries—is- 















sues which bring up questions of 
trans-border data flow, data dupli- 
cation and other thorny legal mat- 
ters which are certainly not unique 
to government-owned software. 

Indeed, the deeper you get into 
the issue of Uncle Sam's software, 
the more difficult the questions be- 
come. There are politically sensi- 
tive matters, such as “Who should 
control the database?” Although 
the bureaucrats who create and 
maintain software are generally im- 
mune from partisan politics, their 
higher-ups can potentially shape 
the appearance of some computer 
information. Government watch- 
dogs who fret about such situations 
are only now beginning to direct 
their attention to potential abuses in 
areas such as this. 


Things to come 

Despite the problems, many gov- 
ernment officials are striving to ac- 
celerate the pace of the federal 
government's activities in software 
distribution. Again, a major hurdle 
is the complicated maze of Wash- 
ington bureaucracy—with several 
























| ost of the information about the 
_§Wilfederal government's comput- 
er activity is being coordinated 
through the National Technical Infor- 
mation Service and its subsidiary 

_ Office of Data Base Service. The 
Federal Software Exchange Center, 
which publishes the Federal Soft- 
ware Exchange Catalog, is also af- 
filiated with NTIS, which itself is an 
agency within the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. : 

NTIS sells printed and electronic 
catalogs which list computer soft- 
ware now available. The catalogs, 
clearly cross-indexed to identify 
contents of various programs, ma- 
chines on which they work, lan- 
guages and categories, vary in 
price. They are available by mail and 
NTIS accepts American Express, 
VISA and MasterCard as well as oth- 
er forms of payment. 

Information about the various 
NTIS computer software services is 





Finding Government Data 


Georgia, Barrow Hall, Athens, GA 


agencies jealously guarding their 
political turf as Uncle Sam tiptoes 
into software. 

There's heavy momentum build- 
ing up, though, to encourage the 
government to become a full 
fledged electronic publisher. Some 
publications—such as the Con- 
gressional Record—are ideally 
Suited for online electronic distribu- 
tion, making information available 
immediately to anyone with a com- 
municating terminal. Other items, 
such as business and research 
data, will work equally well with 
stand-alone computers—becom- 
ing software tools for scholars, 
business executives and anyone 
else who needs to dig into the 
growing mountain of government 
resources. 

Electronic facilities like these 
may also offer vast new opportuni- 
ties for collateral software. By add- 
ing keyword search and computer 
indexing to the online or magnetic 
software, Uncle Sam can make it 
easier to find specific material with- 
in the behemoth databases now 
being developed. But again, those 





available from the National Techni- 
cal Information Service, 5285 Port 
Royal Road, Springfield, VA 22161. 
To phone the NTIS Office of Data 
Base services, call (703) 487-4807. 
The NTIS Federal Software Ex- 
change Center is at the same ad- 
dress, phone (703) 487-4848. 

Subscribers pay $75 per year for 
the Federal Software Exchange 
Catalog, which includes the hefty 
book plus updated supplements. A 
related agency, the Federal Soft- 
ware Testing Center, has introduced 
another catalog this year which con- 
tains reports about developments in 
government software. 

NASA software is handled by a 
contract distributor. The NASA 
database is called COSMIC and is 
available on microfiche ($10) and 
computer tape ($50). The catalog is 
available from the University of 


30602: phone (404) 542-3265. 


are the kinds of problems Washing- 
ton is beginning to address. 

For now, users of government 
software are finding they must de- 
velop their own research tools to 
dig into the federal data collection. 
Companies are buying specific 
databases and then analyzing the 
information to their own needs. A 
prime example is Census Bureau 
findings, which have been pur- 
chased by marketing firms which 
want to develop demographic 
Studies for their own purposes. A 
recent New York Times front page 
story exemplifies such an applica- 
tion: the newspaper commissioned 
an independent computer com- 
pany to sort out statistics from a 
census database—information 
which became the basis for an ex- 
tensive analysis of population 
trends. It's that kind of specialized 
application of government-held 
data which may become the most 
promising feature of Uncle Sam's 
software collection. 

Futurists who see widespread 
use of computers in the coming 
years predict a variety of other 
ways in which government activi- 
ties will fit closely into many parts of 
our lives. The Defense Department 
and Agriculture Department are al- 
ready experimenting with micro- 
computer products to be used for 
activities such as individual identifi- 
cation—useful for security clear- 
ance and as an electronic replace- 
ment for food stamps (thereby pos- 
sibly avoiding some of the abuses 
of programs like the food stamp 
Service). 

Further down the road are devel- 
opments such as electronic income 
taxes. Computer users who tally fi- 
nancial records on their home com- 
puters could mail an electronic disk 
version of their 1040 form into Un- 
cle Sam on April 15. Alternatively, 
the data could be downloaded via 
communicating terminals—mean- 
ing that the phone lines rather than 
the mail boxes would be loaded in 
mid-April. 

Such possibilities underscore 
the ancillary problems of putting 
Uncle Sam in the middle of the 
computer revolution. Strong public 
outcries about privacy, security and 
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The Long and Winding Legal Road 


ye: those who think of Congress and the courts as 
stodgy institutions caught up in arcane political and 
theoretical issues, it may be hard to imagine that lawmak- 
ers and judges are at the heart of many matters which will 
affect the development of the computer software industry. 
Of course, celebrated cases such as the suits and 
countersuits among Atari, Mattel, Magnavox (Odyssey), 
Coleco and others over dot-munching games and other 
computer programs put a spotlight on the delicate legal 
situation in the software world. But dozens of other cases 
are bubbling up which could encourage software dealers 
to get a law degree—or at least hire a good attorney. 

The legal issues affect every part of the computer soft- 
ware business—starting with things as fundamental as 
the definition of “software.” According to some interpreta- 
tions, software is an intangible product, and therefore, un- 
der the Uniform Commercial Code—a foundation build- 
ing block in business—software may not be subject to 
sales tax. A Michigan court recently ruled that software is 
intangible and thus not subject to such a tax. And the 
California legislature is considering changes in its law 
which would put custom-made computer programs and 
pre-written programs into the same classification (they 
are now treated as different types of items). The matter of 
definition and classification is likely to bounce around 
courts and legislative bodies for years to come, some ex- 
perts say. 

But even basic problems like these pale in comparison 
to the massive policy issue now taking shape. According 
to Alex Roth, a Washington-area attorney specializing in 
computer law, there are dozens of problems which a soft- 
ware merchant should know about. The hazy aura around 
many computer laws poses many dangers for an unknow- 
ing dealer, Roth points out. 

For example, it is very easy for a merchant to deal ille- 
gally in computer programs. There is a law which allows 
the creator or inventor of computer software to retain a 
patent or copyright on that program. But it still isn’t clear 
how to enforce those laws. The current computer copy- 
right law only requires that the first and last 25 pages of 
source codes be placed on file in the Copyright Office. 
That often means the guts of a program isn’t on record. 
Despite this gap in the law, there are other regulations that 
suggest anyone dealing in pirated or unauthorized soft- 
ware can be subject to legal action. Hence a retailer sell- 
ing questionable software could find himself on the re- 
ceiving end of a copyright lawsuit. 

“Software merchants should have a clear, written un- 
derstanding with their suppliers to make sure the supplier 
will defend the merchant against any claims of patent, 
copyright or trade secret infringement,’ attorney Roth 
cautions. 

Another legal matter arises from the fast growth of the 
U.S. computer business and the appetite overseas to 
catch up with America. New Reagan administration poll- 
cies on export controis could pose problems for dealers 
who sell material for delivery overseas. Roth cautions 
dealers to be wary of shipping orders out of the country, 
even if the customer pays on the spot. 
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Sometimes the situation can be foggy. International 
travellers stock up when they visit the U.S.—leading to 
possible problems for a dealer. 

“If a customer with a heavy foreign accent buys 
sizeable quantities of material and asks if it can withstand 
a long sea voyage or asks if it will work on foreign electric 
current, the dealer should be cautious,’ Roth points out. 
Roth suggests that dealers should seek advice from their 
own lawyers if they find they are involved in such situations. 

The foreign trade issue is a two-way street. Following 
complaints by Apple Computers and other firms, the U.S. 
International Trade Commission is investigating com- 
plaints that foreign-made merchandise which violates 
certain patent and copyright laws is being brought into 
the U.S. This goes beyond mere piracy (although that's a 
problem in itself); some software makers are using legiti- 
mate programming to develop “off-brand” software. “If a 
merchant finds a good source for compatible software 
(i.e. an inexpensive product line), it could be that he is 
dealing with infringing product,’ Roth adds. 

These international issues may be merely of passing in- 
terest to most dealers. But they underscore the murky 
area of computer law—topics which are likely to face con- 
tinuing court and Congressional examination as the com- 
puter business picks up steam. 

As an example that touches every businessman, deci- 
sions still have to be made on how to value and assess 
software for tax purposes. Is the value of a diskette based 
on the $3 manufacturing cost for the material? Or should it 
be based on the prorated value of the program itself, 
which can run into the dozens or hundreds of dollars? 
Those fundamental questions, argued in other industries 
before (such as publishing and motion pictures) may 
have to be hammered out again to apply specifically to 
computer software. 

Computer software is also getting more attention on 
Capitol Hill. For the past decade, the legislative hoppers 
have had more and more computer-related bills intro- 
duced each year; as many as a hundred proposals affect- 
ing computers and information policy come in—most of 
them only remotely related to computer software. Many 
proposals languish and die without any action. 

But experts look for stepped-up activity in the next few 
years. For one thing, most senators and congressmen 
now have day-to-day familiarity with computers, if only 
because Capitol Hill has been widely equipped with com- 
puters, or at least word processing equipment. Moreover, 
many new members of Congress are coming to Capitol 
Hill from jobs where they encountered computers (not the 
least of whom is the junior senator from New Jersey, Frank 
Lautenberg, who had headed ADP, a major data process- 
ing firm). This new breed of legislators may feel more 
comfortable dealing with complicated and esoteric legis- 
lation affecting the computer industry, analysts contend. 

In addition, there are other reasons for Congress to be- 
come involved in computer affairs. Conflicting and con- 
fusing court rulings often send affected parties to Con- 
gress, asking for legislation to resolve disparities. 

—G.A. 









“big brother” will crop up as Wash- 
ington makes moves to distribute 
computer software. 


Looking further ahead 

Individual government agencies 
are exploring other high-tech elec- 
tronic services which may become 
valuable resources to the general 
public. For example, the Library of 
Congress recently awarded two pi- 
lot project contracts to use laser 
disk technology for information 
preservation and management. 
Sony and Teknekron Controls will 
work separately to develop sys- 
tems for computerized storage, 
preservation and retrieval of print 
and graphic material. The proto- 
types set up at the Library of Con- 
gress could work their way into the 
public sector in a variety of ways— 
offering tantilizing opportunities for 
merchants who want to find archiv- 
al treasures. 

Specialized information services 
are also beginning to take shape 
which will lead, at some unknown 
future date, to sizeable new 
projects. Weather information, 
business, health and scientific data 
are progressing into the pipeline. 

The Agriculture Department is 
now testing a service which en- 
codes weather, commodity and 
other data of use to agribusiness 
into the signal of the Public Broad- 
casting Service. That data is avail- 
able instantly to farmers across the 
nation and can be downloaded and 
manipulated through home com- 
puters. The possibility exists that 
this sort of transmitted data can be 
woven into historic programs 
stored on disks at the user’s loca- 
tion—offering a greater perspec- 
tive to use with the current data. 

Various government agencies 
are also cooperating with online in- 
formation projects, such as the 
videotex services popping up 
around the country. Weather Bu- 
reau data, shoreline information, 
even police reports on traffic condi- 
tions or crime reports are finding 
their way into the database of sev- 
eral videotex and teletext services. 

As is often the case with govern- 
ment activities, Uncle Sam’s arrival 
is late and somewhat clumsy. 






Nonetheless, the growing govern- 
ment presence cannot be ignored. 

In today’s political climate, Wash- 
ington is unlikely to create or mar- 
ket computer programs which 
compete with the efforts of private 
industry. Nonetheless, a consider- 
able number of government-made 
computer programs may develop a 
following among special-interest 
groups which are interested in that 
type of information. Financially 
strapped Uncle Sam may have to 
look to new outlets—other than mail 
order from Washington—to distrib- 
ute its material. 

The “ifs” and “hows” of such ar- 
rangements are just now being ex- 
amined for the first time. It will be 
fascinating to watch how big gov- 


In Burnsville, Minn., a spokes- 
person at Computer Professionals 
finds a less than five percent de- 
mand for agricultural software. 
Those farmers that do come in are 
looking for farm accounting pro- 
grams. 

Down the road in Wilmer, Minn., 
Paul Nordin, president of Tri State 
Digital Products, feels that most re- 
tailers are completely missing the 
agricultural software mark(et). “It's 
the largest on-tap market left,” he 
exclaims. “We'll do a two-day Ap- 
ple Expo with general introduction 
classes, general business classes 
and farm classes. On the average, 
a hundred people attend and over 
half are farmers. We opened up a 
third store this winter, in the midst of 


There’s heavy momentum building up, 
though, to encourage the government 
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ernment hops aboard the software 
express. 


At the retail level 

Most dealers located in cities are 
oblivious of the argricultural soft- 
ware market and government soft- 
ware. At the ComputerLand in Hun- 
tington, W.Va., manager Jack Fan- 
nin says that most of his customers 
are city people. 

“One gentleman was interested 
in a computer to help him run his 
greenhouse,’ Fannin remembers. 
“He sold plants to farmers. He won- 
dered what a computer could do 
for him. | showed him a spread- 
sheet.’ Most of Fannin’s farming 
customers work at the local fac- 
tories and run small farms on the 
weekends and in the evening. He 
feels, “They're not sophisticated 
enough that a computer would help 
them get enough return to justify 
the financial outlay. They have may- 
be a couple of acres each; they 
split it up between corn, beans, 
and a few other vegetables. The 
county assistance agents help 
them with any questions. The assis- 
tance agents would more likely be 
the market for such software.” 





a snow storm, and we still had 30 or 
so farmers show up. This market is 
just coming alive. 

Nordin, finding that most farmers 
were desperate to obtain agri- 
cultural management programs, 
helped to create The Reaper, a pro- 
gram now offered by The Reaper 
Software Company, Wilmer, Minn. 
Running on the Apple (and soon to 
be adapted for the IBM PC), it is 
used for financial information, crop 
analysis, chemical analysis, crop 
position reports, field history, avail- 
able storage and other pertinent 
grain management applications. 
Nordin also sells quantity on Assis- 
tant Producer, manufactured by 
Harold Tucker in Minneapolis, a 
program devised for hog breeding, 
from farrow to finish. 

“We've had a high demand from 
farmers,” he concludes. “It used to 
be, all we could give them was gen- 
eral ledger. We'd like to see them 
with good software.” a 


Gary Arlen is editor and publisher of |n- 
ternational Videotex Teletext News and 
Teleservices Report, trade newsletters 
published in Washington, D.C. 
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By Faye Zuckerman 


Perens teachers, aunts, uncles 
or anyone who consistently has 
contact with youngsters certainly 
remembers being victim of a child's 
constant running commentary of 
bits and pieces of conversations 
he/she overheard. Inevitably a child 
will hear something confidential 
and parrot it for whomever. Usually, 
all an adult can say after being 
zapped by a youngster’s zinger is 
“out of the mouths of babes.” 

It is no secret that children tend 
to give honest opinions, say exactly 
what comes to mind and react ina 
manner indicative of how they feel. 
When a new genre of gadgetry 
comes along and youngsters show 
a natural affinity for such gadgetry, 
it makes sense to let them be the 
judges and jurors deciding a prod- 
uct’s future. 

So, out of the mouths of babes 
come software evaluations. 

Manufacturers for years have 
tested their products out on testy 
youngsters as well as adults. Most 
manufacturers, in fact, spend a lot 
of money and time planning mar- 
keting tests and deciding on test 
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markets. With the number of soft- 
ware packages entering the mar- 
ketplace at an overwhelming pace, 
several retailers have turned to the 
younger generation to help in the 
evaluation process. 


Now formalized 

Having a team of demon young- 
sters sort through software usually 
starts and remains a grass roots ef- 
fort for most retailers. Only occa- 
sionally will it turn into a formal pro- 
cedure or an effective teaching 
tool. But such happened in La 
Mesa, Calif. when Herb Fischer, 
president of Major Video Concepts, 
Inc. approached his son’s high 
school principal with an idea he 
thought was great, he explains. 

Now, Fischer and the high school 
offer software evaluation as a learn- 
ing experience. Fischer gives an 
EPROM of a game to three or four 
students deemed ‘‘academically 
qualified” to scrutinize the product. 
While studying the product, the stu- 
dents fill out questionnaires of less 
than 15 questions. They also rate 
the game on a scale, which Fischer 


Terri Lande 


dubs the “playability scale.” It goes 
from one to 10. 

“In actuality we use one high 
school, but we hope to expand it to 
others,’ he comments. “The stu- 
dents will tell us about the graph- 
ics, the play action, the audio, the 
challenge, boredom factor, etc. It 
will basically tell me how to choose 
what to stock.” 

Doing such evaluations occurred 
to Fischer in late 1981, a short while 
after being in business, when proa- 
ucts he had heavily stocked did not 
sell. He says he started to think up 
ways to improve his product selec- 
tion process. Then, it occurred to 
him that since the demographics of 
the people who tended to use the 
software were young adults be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 25 and 
most adults were less than comfort- 
able with computer technology, 
much less with becoming its judge 
and jury, that “Youngsters in the 15- 
16 age range should be judges of 
such products. ' 

And not only does he admit to 
having little patience when it comes 
to playing these games, but he 
doubts he can really tell what will 
be a best-seller. “Since today’s 
kids buy it, then they are the best 
judges of what will sell. The logical 
situation then was have the games 
tested by the typical end buyer.” 

Based on that observation, Fi- 
scher started to bring games home 
to his “brood” of five, he explains. 
“But not only did | have five of my 
own hanging around, but they had 
friends who would also try out the 
products.’ 

He felt little trepidation about 
asking his five and their peer 
groups their opinions on several 
software packages, he admits. He 
was trying to determine via the 
“brood” where certain products 
would fall on the ‘‘Fischer 
playability scale.” 

After awhile he started to base 
nearly all of his buying decisions on 





the opinions of his children and 
their friends. Soon he observed 
that their predictions closely 
matched his sales figures. When he 
realized how precise his method 
had become, he decided to formal- 
ize the evaluation process. “After 
alll was spending much more mon- 
ey than anticipated on EPROMS for 
my brood,’ he says. 

Furthermore, he had noticed that 
the software business had become 
a word-of-mouth business. His chil- 
dren would tell their friends who 
would tell their friends about prod- 
ucts. A good product can move ex- 
tremely quickly through a commu- 
nity just on the citizenry’s opinion, 
he believes. “Once the word on a 
Product is positive in the high 
school, | know it will enhance the 
product's sales.” 


Kids as salespeople 

Todd Wheeler, barely 15 years 
old and with the consent of his fa- 
ther, works as a salesman at Soft- 
ware Concepts, Dallas, Texas. 
Darnell, part owner of the store ex- 
plains: “We were in need of addi- 
tional sales help. We wanted to hire 
someone who knew about pro- 
gramming and the technology. It 
seemed like the only people who fill 
these requirements are 15 and 16 
year olds.” 

So when Wheeler and his father 
perused the store one afternoon 
and Wheeler's father heard Darnell 
was looking for sales help, he sug- 
gested his son. 

“We interviewed him. He was the 
best candidate for the job,” Darnell 
Says. “I plan to always hire anyone 
who is qualified for a job.” 

Wheeler’s responsibilities at the 
Store are to keep updated about 
the new software developments, in- 
form the others about these devel- 
opments, answer Customers’ ques- 
tions about software and make sure 
hardware and software demonstra- 
tions are working properly. 

“Todd will sit down with custom- 
ers and go through an entire dem- 
onstration with them. If a customer 
has a problem with a program, he 
will try to find out what the difficulty 
is and, we hope, solve it,” Darnell 
explains. “He works on the comput- 


ers much more than any of us.” 

Additionally, a majority of the 
Store's regular customers are be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 26. Most 
have commercial accounts and 
purchase on terms. These young 
adults typically buy computer prod- 
ucts for the entire family. Darnell 
also extends terms to several 
youngsters in the neighborhood 
who frequent the store. “It is really 
the kids who are making this com- 
puter industry take off—not the 
adults.” 


Wheeler, Darnell observes, 
makes an effort to keep abreast of 
developments in the software in- 
dustry. He often correctly predicts 
which products will sell well and 
which ones will not. Darnell says he 


Wheeler's experience there, 
Darnell believes, is valuable not 
only to the store, but to Wheeler. 
“It's not the same thing as having a 
job in a hamburger joint after 
school. Anyone can push hambur- 
gers around a grill. Todd is involved 
in current technology and working 
in a critical up and coming field.” 


Being a young programmer 

“| don't get frustrated with adults. 
| just try to figure out how they come 
to certain conclusions. | want to 
make it easy for them to under- 
stand,’ Wheeler says. “| have had a 
few adult customers who look at me 
like I’m just a kid. | can tell they do 
not want me to help them because 
of my youngness. But if they only 
knew....” 


“I think we (kids) make up a majority of 
the sales. If the stores hired youngsters 


and cared about the younger 
generation, they would get more sales.” 





trusts Wheeler's predictions and 
will often make buying decisions on 
his advice. 

“The software market changes 
fast. It seems like weekly. We rarely 
sell the same thing for longer than 
about a month,” he explains. “Now 
educational software and adven- 
ture games are popular. Todd will 
take products home with him to test 
out. He also finds out from the kids 
at school which products they like 
and why. He comes back to the 
store with various suggestions and 


tries to keep us updated on market 
developments.” 

Darnell approves of using young- 
sters as salespeople. He believes 
that young adults are more accept- 
ing of computer technology and 
seem to have a natural affinity for it. 

In the meantime, the number of 
youngsters frequenting this store 
continues to grow. Several 6 and 7 
year olds have come in asking 
about products. And it appears to 
Darnell from the kinds of questions 
these children ask that they possi- 
bly know how to program on Com- 
modore VIC 20s. 


If they only knew that Wheeler, a 
whiz at computer programming, 
had his first encounter with a com- 
puter at the age of 11. His father, 
who was working for IBM then, and 
Wheeler decided to invest in a 
computer. When they found the 
kind they wanted and purchasezd it, 
they signed up together for com- 
puter classes. 


Nearly three years after those fa- 
ther-son computer classes, Wheel- 
er boasts that his programming ex- 
pertise has surpassed his father’s. 
“On the Apple anyway,” he adds. 
“At school, | find | am teaching the 
teachers things. There are tons of 
Stuff she (the teacher) doesn’t 
know.’ 

Most of Wheeler’s friends also 
work with computers. Often conver- 
sations among his peers at school 
center on computers and program- 
ming. He says they talk about the 
software market, arcades games 
and computer games. 

“| think kids can accept comput- 
ers easier than adults, because we 
are just learning about the world. 
Adults have grown up with certain 
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ways and computers were not a 
part of their lives. My kids will be 
better than | am at something else. 
Probably bigger computers that 
are more complicated,’ he ex- 
plains. 

But for now Wheeler finds he is 
content simply going to the ar- 
cades to challenge a machine and 
socialize with his friends. He com- 
plains that computer and video 
games are less than comparable to 
the games in the arcades. “The 
only game that comes close is Min- 
er 2049 er,” he adds. 

Another complaint he has about 
the hardware and software retailing 
is that some of the adult retailers ig- 
nore youngsters when they come 
by their stores. He believes that ig- 
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small businesses although young- 
sters would frequent the store. Now 
Atari hardware and software is sold 
there and those youngsters have 
become regular customers. 

Dealing with the younger genera- 
tion is different than selling to 
adults, she notices. “Kids are more 
adept at learning than we are. 
Adults usually question every little 
thing. When you tell a youngster 
this is the way something Is they ac- 
cept it and are ready to go on to 
something new,’ she observes. 
“When you get into programming it 
is cut and dry. Also kids are open to 
taking a challenge. They tend to be 
more flexible.” 

Youngsters often control a fam- 
ily’s purse strings. Several of them 


“I don’t get frustrated with adults. I just 


try to figure out how they come to 
certain conclusions....”’ 





noring young adults hurts the store. 
“! think we (kids) make up a major- 
ity of the sales. If the stores hired 
youngsters and cared about the 
younger generation, they would get 
more sales,” he explains. “Because 
of certain store owners’ rudeness 
to us, they don’t do as good a busi- 
ness as they could." 


Kids as programmers 

Carol Gates also employs teen- 
aged programmers at her Comput- 
er Solutions store in Santa Maria, 
Calif. Students from a local high 
school come to work there as part 
of the school curriculum. Although 
she did not have to pay them, she 
did anyway. 


Generally, the high school stu-- 


dents write programs that were 
used by the store’s work force. 
“They basically write little off-the- 
wall programs that are used in- 
house,” she says. “Like a mailing 
list, basic demonstration games, 
etc. Occasionally we would have 
them do a program as a free give- 
away to a customer who made a 
large purchase.” 

The store, until three months ago, 
sold Apple computers primarily to 
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making buying decisions and they 
should not be discounted as pros- 
pects. “If you listen to the younger 
people in your store, they openly 
give honest opinions on products. 
If two or three kids say they don't 
like a product, do not re-order it. It 
most likely will not sell.” 

On an informal basis, she says, 
she has a group of young adults 
who will test new products and dis- 
cuss the products’ saleability. 
Youngsters tend to ask more tech- 
nical questions than adult custom- 
ers, she says. Adults want to know 
about applications. 

“It is embarrassing when a / year 
old comes along who can beat you 
at a computer game, and he has 
developed finer programming 
Skills,” she laughs. 

Recently, two customers who 
work in real estate and are middle- 
aged had inquired about computer 
products. After a lengthy demon- 
stration primarily about applica- 
tions and software packages, they 
left, much to the salesperson's sur- 
prise, Gates reports. But they re- 
turned later with their teen-age chil- 
dren who nearly put the sales- 
person through the ringer with their 





highly technical questions. “They 
knew the technology and were 
there to help their parents make a 
buying decision,” she adds. ‘“Deal- 
ing with computer literate custom- 
ers means you must be aware of 
technological changes and really 
know about the products you sell.” 

(They ended up selling computer 
systems to both of the customers, 
she reports). 


As a grass roots effort 

“| always liked kids and worked 
with them. When | was in my teens, 
| was acounselor at a boy's club lo- 
cated in a poor section of New York 
City,’ explains Tom Nestor, man- 
ager of the electronic game depart- 
ment for FAO Schwarz. When new 
products come in, he brings them 
to the youngsters who live in his 
neighborhood for scrutiny. 

Since he still lives in the residen- 
tial area of Queens N.Y., where he 
grew up, he knows most of the fam- 
ilies and youngsters who live near- 
by. Additionally, he has a 16-year- 
old brother whose friends are more 
than happy to test out the newest 
computer or video game. 

Now that Nestor’s grass roots ef- 
fort has spawned into this informal 
evaluation, he has little problems 
finding evaluators. Few kids today 
would turn down the opportunity to 
play with the latest, newest, before- 
it-gets-to-the-market pieces of soft- 
ware. Hence, he has become se- 
lective about who does the evalua- 
tion. 

lf a new product for 10 year olds 
arrives, he chooses from his rapidly 
growing group of 10 year olds to 
scrutinize the product. 

“About most of the time they (his 
evaluators) are right,” he says. “The 
only time they are not right is if the 
product is geared toward a special 
interest. If their interests are not 
similar and-especially if the product 
is really involved, then it is hard to 
get an objective assessment.’ 

On the other hand, Sterling Swift, 
a software publisher based in Aus- 
tin, Texas, believes that youngsters 
are only part of the assessment pic- 
ture. “Il don’t think they ought to be 
the only judges, he says. 










“Feedback is extremely impor- 
tant and it should come from the 
field,” he adds. “But teachers, soft- 
ware experts, parents etc., every- 
one who will come in contact with 
the programs should be part of the 
field testing. Evaluation is the most 
important part of a product's devel- 
opment.” 

“You can always tell if a game will 
do well if after a couple of days of 
letting youngsters play with it, they 
still want to play with the game and 
talk about the play action,” he says. 

Nestor likes the informal evalua- 
tion approach he uses. He believes 
that if he formalized the approach, 
youngsters might feel pressure and 
not give honest assessments of 
products. 


Just by watching 


Here is a list of what some retail- 
ers look for while youngsters evalu- 
ate their products: 


—Does it keep their interest? 

—On subsequent visits, do they 
ask to see a product again? 

—How do they react to the 
packaging? 

—Do they bring their friends in to 
test out products as well? 

—Do they have trouble under- 

Standing the directions that come 

with the product. 

—Does the product attract the in- 

terest from across socio-economic 

and racial lines. 

—Does it hold the interest of the 

age group the product advertises it 

is for. 

And here is a short list of ques- 
tions to ask prospective youngster 
Customers. 

—Ask if it is worth it for the price. 
—What age group do they think it is 
appropriate for? 

—Ask them if they would ask their 
parents to buy it for them. 

—Find out how many hours a week 
they use a computer either in 
school or at home. 

—What age do they recommend 
the product is for? 


From Dallas to Santa Monica to 
Queens, it looks like the kids may 
be the deciding factor on the ulti- 
mate profitability of newsoftware. Hl 
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Are Your Work Problems 
Multiplying Faster 
Than You Can? 


TK! Solver, the new concept in problem solving soft- 
ware. It requires absolutely no knowledge of computer 
programming. This makes you more productive since you 
do not waste time dealing with programming problems. 


Some of TK! Solvers features: 

¢ Automatic Unit Conversion 

¢ Back Solving—exchanges known variables 
with unknown variables 

+ Iterative Solving — provides a guess value 
for approximations 

¢ List Solving — solves not only individual 
variables but lists of variables 


TK! Solver also has trigonometric and logarithmic 
functions for more advanced calculations. 


TK! Solver from Software Arts, Inc. solves problems 
without programming! 


aa MICRO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


Rockville, MD Tampa, FL Norcross, GA 
(800) 688-6621 (800) 282-3385 (800) 241-8566 
(301) 468-6450 (813) 248-1172 (404) 441-0515 
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Software Goes To Preschool 


A brave new world has arrived. Even 
computer illiterate parents have 
determined that their children will 


function in tomorrow’s computer- 
dominated society. 





Bepcoiember when an appropri- 
ate gift for a 4-year-old was a 
sesame Street stuffed toy, Mickey 
Mouse Colorforms or a coloring 
book? Now such presents seem 
positively passé next to Atari's 
Cookie Monster Munch computer 
game, Walt Disney's game, Paint 
and Reston Publishing's computer 
games for preschoolers. 

A brave new world has arrived. 
Even computer-illiterate parents 
have determined that their children 
will function in tomorrow's comput- 
er-dominated society. This year's 
babies constitute the class of 2001 
with ‘83’s parent community want- 
ing them to be ready. 

This computer generation is be- 
ing trained with educational-recre- 
ational software and electronic 
gadgetry that puts even the most 
concerned parents at ease. Add to 
that the fact that video games have 
more or less prepared parents for 
what they now consider “the next 
step,’ and the computer in nursery 
schools becomes easy to take. 
Much of the available software for 
preschoolers even uses joysticks, 
rather than the more imposing key- 
board. After all, Snoopy, Charlie 
Brown, Oscar the Grouch, Mickey 
Mouse and Goofy have been 
around for years. Even Strawberry 
Shortcake and the Smurfs have be- 
come familiar. 

To Michael Katz, vice president 
of Coleco Industries, Hartford, 
Conn., “Education is always an 
area of interest. Anything that deals 
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with improving your child is some- 
thing everyone is ethically and mor- 
ally committed to.” Coleco plans to 
add educational titles to its line of 
computer software. 

Actually, the joystick reduces the 
age at which children can begin 
using computers—some as young 
as 18 months may be able to ma- 
nipulate such an object. By then, 
children are familiar with television 
and, if they’ve developed the nec- 
essary motor skills and eye/hand 
coordination, manipulating a 
joystick becomes more than a sim- 
ple task. 

To make sure the software can 
be used by those it’s intended for 
several manufacturers do exten- 
sive laboratory and field testing in 
schools. In fact schools and day 
care centers are some software's 
heaviest users. Naturally testing 
would occur in such locations. 

Some manufacturers will invite 
children to their facilities for “play- 
testing” of a new title; others do 
their testing at preschools, day 
care centers and the like. Whichev- 
er the case, some sort of affiliation 
with a learning center is undeniably 
paramount for anyone in the educa- 
tional software field. Since testing 
gives designers and marketers a 
chance to see how the child likes a 
title and what the child would like 
done differently, the designers of 
Paint, for example, set up a two- 
way mirror to observe reactions to 
their products. Through the mirror 
company researchers listened to 


criticisms and requests, and then 
adapted the program accordingly. 

Besides providing a batch of 
guinea pigs, schools and day care 
centers actually purchase the fin- 
ished product. One major example 
is Commodore’s work with 
KinderCare learning centers. The 
chain is currently in nearly 800 lo- 
cations around the country, with a 
planned expansion to 1,500. It 
cares for children between the 
ages of 6 weeks and 12 years. 

A pilot program with Commodore 
involves the supply of Commodore 
computers and software, through 
Chicago educational dealer Fisher 
Scientific. The computers are in 
about 40 KinderCare locations in 
the Houston and Minneapolis 
areas, designed for ages 3 through 
12. Centers in the Montgomery, 
Alabama areas added the program 
in February, but only for children 5 
and up. 

The pilot program began in Au- 
gust 1982. According to Kinder- 
Care’s coordinator of personnel 
training and education, Rusty Arm- 
strong, “Computers have become 
an additional component of our 
learning center concept. All the 
children in the centers have access 
to the computers and are extremely 
eager. In fact, our feedback tells us 
reaction is one of, ‘Let me at it!” 

Other software suppliers also 
work closely with volume users of 
their product. They want to meet 
specific needs—and that means fi- 
nancial needs as well as the educa- 
tional kind. Schools today operate 
on tight budgets, so while they 
keep their charges up to date on 
the latest technology, they must do 
so as cheaply as possible. The 
educational market demands 
strong support services as well as 
“value for the dollar,’ since it has 
entire communities to satisfy with 
its decisions and actions. 

Local computer specialty deal- 
ers are used sometimes, to provide 
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THE LIRK BF FEN 
ND ARCADE GUALITY | 


(DONT Ast 


It’s not just the striking new pack- 
aging. It’s what’s inside -— truly ori- 
ginal, truly professional programs. 
Clear, helpful instructions. Demon- 
stration programs to let you show off 
the product. Every Don’t Ask box 
opens up new realms of computing 
for hobbyists and their children. 


Your computer customers have 
_heard about us. They remember our 
name: Don’t Ask. 


They've been amazed by our 
Software Automatic Mouth, the 
only all-software speech synthesizer 
for home micros. They've read rave 
reviews of S.A.M. in the computer 
magazines, they've heard its excel- 
lent speech at shows and computer 
clubs, and they've been delighted 
by its low price. 

Now game lovers will be asking 
for POKERSAM, the first talking 
game for Ataris that needs no speech 
synthesizer. Who else gives you a 
card game that speaks for itself? 


Your customers have been play- 
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ing our WORDRACE game - as 
much fun as an arcade game, but so 
much more educational. And they've 
continued the fun with Claim to 
Fame/Sports Derby. 


Your modem customers will want 
TELETARI, our terminal program 
for Atari that takes the work and risk 
out of telecomputing and leaves 
only the usefulness and fun. Some 
of our dealers use TELETARI to sell 
modems every day. 


Budding BASIC programmers will 
want PM ANIMATOR, the most 
dazzling graphics aid the Atari has 
yet seen. They can write that ar- 
cade game they've been dreaming 
about, without any knowledge of 
machine language. 


And of course, your customers 
have heard of ABUSE, our zany 
insult program that was mentioned 
in SO many magazine articles and 
radio shows. Users are still getting 
laughs trading snide remarks with 
their machines. 


TELETARI, POKERSAM, and PM ANIMATOR are available for Atari computers only. All others are available 
for both Apple Il-series and Atari computers. 
Apple and Atari are trademarks of Apple Computer Inc. and Atari Inc., respectively. 
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Who makes all these things? 


DONT ASK 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


2265 Westwood BI., Ste. B-150 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 
(213) 477-4514 


Your customers are buying our 
software. Why shouldn't they buy it 
from you? 





’M ASKING! Please send me your 
price list and ordering information. | 
am.a dealer/ wholesale distributor 
(circle one). 


Name 





Company 





Address 
City, State, Zip 








Phone 


LC Please send me a free demonstra- 
tion disk of your programs for Atari 
computers. My resale number is: 








testing facilities for software, or to 
act aS a purchasing agent for 
schools or other facilities. Of 
course, it pays for a retailer to keep 
up on what software (and _ hard- 
ware) is being used in local 
schools—it allows them to answer 
parents’ questions and help them 
in home library update. 


What’s available 

Slating its software as for ages 3 
to 99, Optimum Research Inc. has 
developed a series of programs for 
nursery-school aged youngsters. 
Its series—Stickybear Bop, Old 
lronsides, Stickybear ABC and 
Stickybear Numbers—comes with 
free posters, books and stickers in 
an attempt to get the entire family 


weekends; “They know children 
and can educate store personnel,’ 
a company spokesman says. 

Software Productions, |Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has introduced a se- 
ries of what it calls “Classic Family 
Software’—Micro Mother Goose— 
for Apple || computers. The games 
are geared for children 3 to 9 years 
old. 

“We've spent the last year re- 
searching and developing appro- 
priate, fun games for preschool- 
ers,’ a company spokeswoman ex- 
plains. So far the response to such 
programs has been favorable, she 
adds. 

The company uses a team of 
professional educators, child-de- 
velopment researchers and actual 


“We’ve had them returned with teeth 
marks from where the kid tried to eat 


them. The users are predominantly 
between 2 and 3 years—with some even 
younger.” 


involved with a child's learning. 
These programs, distributed by Xe- 
rox Education Publications/Weekly 
Reader, Middletown, Conn., are 
currently available for Apple com- 
puters. 

Texas Instruments markets its 99/ 
4A home computer as a product for 
the entire family, and more than half 
the software designed for it is edu- 
cational. The company is working 
closely with stores, but not losing 
sight of educators. “Our whole mar- 
keting scheme is to put these prod- 
ucts where people are, so we're fo- 
cusing on mass merchandisers,’ a 
Tl spokesman says. “We advertise 
heavily to promote the home com- 
puter. We are now beginning to ad- 
vertise software both on television 
and in print advertising.” 

Additionally, there are extensive 
point-of-purchase materials and 
2,000 in-store demonstrators em- 
ployed by Tl who tour the country 
going to stores checking P.O.P.s 
and explaining about hardware 
and software. Almost all are teach- 
ers who work after school and on 
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field testing to make sure their 
products are appropriate for young 
children. The company also gears 
its programs toward the learning 
disabled. 

Spinnaker Software currently has 
two titles available for pre- 
schoolers, with nine more planned 
for introduction by the end of the 
year. KinderComp and FaceMaker 
are both designed for computers 
from Apple, Atari, Commodore and 
IBM and use just two keys to play. 

How young are the childen using 
these programs? “We've had them 
returned with teeth marks from 
where the kid tried to eat them,’ a 
spokesman notes, adding, the us- 
ers are ‘predominantly between 2 
and 3 years—with some younger.’ 

The company's software is de- 
signed by outside designers, like 
most of the other firms (some have 
in-house designers, but all use out- 
side sources to some extent). In 
much the same way as authors ap- 
proach book publishers, educa- 
tional software designers submit 
programs to software publishers, 


either before or after play-testing. 
Usually, though, even if a title has 
been tested by the outside design- 
er, the marketing company will do 
further testing. For one thing, it's a 
way of finding out how much inter- 
est in the program there would be 
from educators. 

One firm publishing its own soft- 
ware and that designed by others is 
Dynacomp, Rochester, N.Y. Pro- 
grams submitted from outside must 
come with documentation, and are 
then reviewed by Dynacomp's 
technical department. Current titles 
include Hodgepodge and Chil- 
dren’s Carousel for computers from 
Apple and Radio Shack. 

Reston Publishing acquired 
Paint from a mail-order company 
that had been marketing it pre- 
viously, and has also acquired 
CyberLogo Turtle: A First Step In 
Computer Literacy, for preschool, 
kindergarten and up. According to 
a spokesman, “Both parents and 
schools buy these titles, and both 
are highly selective. Parents want 
program alternatives to the shoot- 
‘em-up type games, and there 
hasn't been a lot of educational 
software out there.” 

To reach teachers, Reston at- 
tends their conventions and adver- 
tises in such publications as Elec- 
tronic Learning, The Computer 
Teacher and Classroom Computer 
News. Other companies also find 
these events and media useful— 
the conventions because they al- 
low teachers an opportunity to try 
out the software. 


Market Research Important 

Testing is only the last leg in a 
long developmental process. Walt 
Disney's computer software line 
was more than 2 years in the mak- 
ing. “We had to research the mar- 
ket,” explains vice president Fred 
Simon. “The two most important 
reasons for personal.computers 
are to educate and entertain.’ 
Disney's new software, therefore, 
was designed to cover both those 
bases. The more than 50 titles are 
all educational, and all use Disney 
characters, yet they also involve 
adventure, action and entertain- 
ment. In other words, they attempt 








to make learning fun. 

“The games reflect educational, 
social and entertainment goals,’ 
Paul Furstenberg of Children’s 
Television Workshop says. The 
workshop worked closely with Ap- 
ple and Atari, in designing such 
software. Oscar’s Trash Race, 
Cookie Monster Munch, Big Bird's 
Egg Catch and Grover’s Music 
Maker, are Atari’s newest titles. The 
games will first be available for the 
Atari VCS 2600 and then for the 
9200. A special controller using 
keypad overlays and large, easy- 


to-read graphics accompanies the 
games. 


“We did research into what the 
kids could handle, what characters 
they recognized and so on,” 
Furstenberg says. 

Disney also made sure its soft- 
ware would be skill- and age-ap- 
propriate and that the characters 
would be recognizable. According 
to Barry Fishman, who heads the 
company's in-house design staff, 
consultants and teachers provided 
input during the development. 

“It's important to remember 
these are games—entertainment— 
also,’ Fishman says. “We provide 
immediate reinforcement for cor- 
rect answers, to keep frustration as 
low as possible.’ 

Atari has no plans to market its 
children’s computer software 
through schools or day care cen- 
ters, but will instead use traditional 
print and television advertising. 

Preschool software plays only a 
small part in Apple’s software mix: 
the company has not done re- 
search into marketing for that age 
group, and has few titles available. 
Those they do have, however, in- 
clude Ernie’s Quiz, part of the Dis- 
covery Games from Children’s 
Television Workshop; /nstant Zoo; 
and Spotlight. Other titles are avail- 
able through the Learning Com- 
pany, which offers Moptown, Bum- 
ble Games and Juggle’s Rainbow 
and Stepping Stone Software. 

Apple does offer some non-sales 
marketing techniques, however, in- 
cluding a speakers program that 
sends speakers to various schools 
Or organizations to talk about com- 
puters. This activity is by request of 





the school or group. 

A spokesman for Toys ‘R’ Us con- 
cludes that software geared toward 
the preschoolers is less than ade- 
quate. He says that not only are 
there not enough programs, but the 
programs which exist can be easily 











and quickly written by parents in 
less than a day—if parents want to 
make an effort to learn how to write 
programs. “Such programs are 
simple and short to make,’ he says. 
“Why spend $30 for something you 
can do yourself for less than $5.” & 


When It Comes To Buying Software Be Sure Youre 


Making The Right Connection. 





’ There are no minimum order requirements and 
all software is available at prices 40% below retail 
(additional volume discounts up to 10%). 

But selections and discounts aren’t enough. 
When profitability is the bottomline. The 
difference is professional experience in retail man- 

agement, merchandising, sales, marketing and 
distribution. Alpha management and sales force 
help dealers create successful software programs 


Like any other business, it’s who you know that > 
makes the difference. And staying on top means 
making the right connections. 

Alpha Et Cetera is now one of the largest distri- 
butors of business, educational and recreational 
software in the United States. And for good rea- 
sons. Only Alpha Et Cetera, The Software Source™ 
offers dealers the highest return on their dollar. 

The software connection. As The Software 


Source, Alpha offers more than just product 
availability and 24-hour shipments. Alpha 
does carry all the major 
brands and the latest best- 
sellers for personal and 
business microcomputers, 
including Apple® TRS-80® 
Commodore VIC-20° 
IBM®/PC, Atari® and CP/M® Over a hundred 
new software selections each month. 








SOFTWARE 


— ways to find new customers, net greater 
inventory turns and select the right products 
for higher profits. 

Making the right connec- 
tion. When multi-supplier 
connections have already 

resulted in off-schedule de- 
liveries, more paperwork and 


lost profits, next time give Alpha a call. There's 
one Software Source that will make the difference. 


Alpha EtCetera, Ltd. 
ACE Marketing Division 
Box 231, 1229 S. Morgan Street, Shelby, North Carolina 28150 


TOLL FREE outside NC: 1-800-438-0676 
NC: 1-800-222-3855 


™The Software Source is a trademark of Alpha Et Cetera, Ltd. 


"Apple is istered trademark of A 
teen’ trademark of International eal achines, Inc. “Atari is a registered 


es, Inc, | TRS 80 a earns Some eo Corp. Behe Deh ep damper mein he newer git ay 
trademark of Warner Communications, Inc. 


usiness Machines. *IBM/PC is a 
/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research, Inc. 
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ust prior to New Year's Day 

1983 an educational game for 
the first time ranked within the top 
10 best sellers on several industry 
computer game charts. The game, 
Snooper Troops, today continues to 
show up as one of the top 20 best- 
sellers. 

With its popularity consistently 
not faltering, it was decided that an 
investigation was needed on how 
and why educationally-oriented 
Snooper Troops has attained such 
wide acceptance. 

When the editor of SM ap- 
proached me with this assignment 
and a sample of the game, | found 
myself instantly intrigued. “Learn- 
ing fun!” | thought to myself. 

| pondered the only known facts 
in the case—it was a hot seller and 
sold for use in the home. Then | 
started questioning the persons in- 
volved with bringing the game to 
market. 

Bill Bowman, chairman of Spin- 
naker Software Corp., the publisher 
of the game, was more than eager 
to discuss the company’s success- 
ful software. Some 45,000 copies of 
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me: Snooper Troops 


Snooper Troops have been 
shipped, he told me. This is four 
times the number the company had 
originally estimated, he added. 

Interestingly, Bowman had the 
company’s sales figures at his fin- 
ger tips, as he was preparing for a 
Spinnaker board meeting. Actually 
all of the company's four games 
have sold within 0.5 percent of 
each other, he discovered. 

But Snooper Troops is the com- 
pany’s flagship simulation game. It 
was the company's first and now its 
oldest game, having come to mar- 
ket at the end of last August. 

Long before Bowman and col- 
leagues discovered its popularity, a 
group of fifth graders in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. had already voiced 
kudos and showed great affection 
for the detective game. In fact, the 
game had developed such a fol- 
lowing that a very, very, off, off 
broadway musical using the 
Snooper-Troops theme was con- 
ceived and eventually performed at 
a Cambridge elementary school. 

Snooper Troops existed on a 
1979 state-of-the-art Radio Shack 


TRS 80 computer in the center of 
Tom Snyder's then-girlfriend’s, 
now-wife’s, fifth grade classroom. 
As he tells it, the youngsters in the 
class were into reading mysteries. 
He decided to write a program 
where each student could go up to 
the computer and type in his/her 
detective number and retrieve facts 
on the case. The object was to 
solve a mystery. 

In 1979, Snyder was teaching 
science and music at the same 
school as his wife in Cambridge. 
He had studied education during 
college, but on the side he tinkered 
with computers. He admits, ‘'| 
guess | was kind of a nerd. Instead 
of doing what | was supposed to do 
as a teen-ager, | designed a digital 
computer and sent it to IBM. IBM 
sent me back some parts and told 
me to build another. | guess com- 
puters became the antidote to what 
| was supposed to be doing.’ 

A computer programmer by 
night and a teacher during day, | 
thought, while interviewing Snyder, 
who was in his office, a third-floor 
apartment in a three-story old-time 
Cambridge, Mass. walkup. This 
apartment-converted-to-an-office 
is the headquarters for Tom Snyder 
Productions, Inc., of which he is the 
president. 

Inside the apartment-turned-of- 
fice, he told of the original TRS-80 
versions of Snooper Troops. The 
first version was exclusively text 
and the second had some stick fig- 
ures. Everything was in black and 
white. 

By the early 1980s, publishing gi- 
ant McGraw Hill had expressed 
some interest in the interactive 
mystery software package. It is be- 
lieved that such a program in its 
original 1979 form would sell to 
school systems which based a cur- 
riculum around mysteries. It oc- 
curred to Snyder, and most likely to 
McGraw Hill as well, that while the 
program experienced much suc- 








cess in a Cambridge elementary 
school, generally schools are not 
looking for an interactive mystery 
curriculum. 

By the spring of 1981, however, 
the game had become the rage of 
snyder’s fifth grade classes. A play 
about junior detectives based on 
Snooper Troops was about to de- 
but. 

In light of this Snyder decided to 
redesign the program so it could 
be used by one person or a small 
group. Something youngsters 
could use during a rainy day re- 
cess period; possibly, he conclud- 
ed after pondering the school mar- 
ket, a game children would want to 
use at home. After all, Snooper 
Troops causes players to use writ- 
ing, reading, social and deductive 
reasoning skills as well as an array 
of other cognitive processes. 

Additionally, he hired some mar- 
keting experts to help him explore 
the home market. Snyder's experts 
approached venture capitalist Jac- 
queline Morby of TA Associates in 
Boston after an article about her in- 
volvement in the computer industry 
appeared in the New York Jimes. 
The encounter with Snyder's peo- 
ple sparked more than Morby's 
curiosity when she remembered 
her son continually mentioned an 
interactive detective game he had 
played during his fifth grade exper- 
ience. 

She recalls: “That year my son 
was doing neat things with comput- 
ers. He constantly nagged me to 
get a computer so he could use it to 
do what he had been doing at 
school. 

“We finally bought an Apple in 
November 1981. | told him to go 
ask his teacher where he could 


purchase the computer game he- 


was using in class. When we found 
we could not get it, | really didn’t do 
anything about it, although | am a 
venture capitalist.” 

But it was near the end of that 
same November that Snyder’s peo- 
ple persuaded Morby to come by 
the office for a demonstration. 

She arrived at Snyder’s third- 
floor office prepared. She brought 
her son, then 12, to help her scruti- 
nize the goods. “My impression of 


Tom was and still is that he is a 
good educator and one of the best 
teachers. He had a good program 
and | was impressed.” 


The begetting 

Morby told me—after rigorous 
questioning to jolt her memory— 
that with Snyder’s accomplishment 
tucked away in an easily accessi- 
ble corner of her mind, she arrived 
at her typically Bostonian-style of- 
fice, an old-time high-rise contain- 
ing Beantown’s famed brass rail- 
ings, marble columns and wood 
panelling, one January 1982 mid 
morning to discover that a col- 
league, Jeff Chambers, could not 
make one of his appointments. Nat- 
urally, she would and could cover 


questions buzzed around their re- 
spective households. 

Morby also set her sights on: put- 
ting Seuss and Bowman on the 
right track. She introduced them to 
contact after contact in the comput- 
er industry. One contact was Tom 
Snyder. 

“The day we went to Tom's | re- 
member thinking how his third- 
floor, walkup office reminded me of 
a garage shop,’ Bowman recalls. 
“He demonstrated the game on an 
old Radio Shack computer. The 
graphics were low resolution, black 
and white with stick figures. It was 
really plain, but impressive.” 

What Bowman liked about the 
game, he explains, was that it con- 
tained a whole series of learning 


By spring 1981, however, the game had 
become the rage of Snyder’s fifth grade 


classes. A play about junior detectives 
based on Snooper Troops was about to 


debut. 


for him. As it turned out the appoint- 
ment was with one Bill Bowman, a 
Harvard business school graduate 
grappling with the concept of be- 
coming a business or educational 
software publisher. He was an en- 
trepreneur looking for financing. 

And financing he would get. Ac- 
cording to Morby, she returned to 
her office that January afternoon, 
after having a quite informative 
lunch with Bowman, to tell Cham- 
bers, ‘We found our software start 
up.” 

“| Knew they (Bowman and David 
Seuss, president of Spinnaker) 
were the type of people we would 
want to back. They were sophisti- 
cated marketers, true professionals 
and highly educated.’ 

Once Bowman and long-time 
colleague Seuss realized a deal 
neared, they literally jumped from 
first gear into overdrive. First Bow- 
man and Seuss commandeered 
family members as. well as friends 
to aid them in their search for mar- 
ket information. Should they be- 
come a business or educational 
software publisher, or both? Such 





exercises and it was cute. Although 
Bowman and Seuss continued to 
debate the business-education 
software issue, they still met with 
Snyder who, at the same time, had 
decided to make the game Apple- 
computer compatible. 

As Bowman and Seuss explored 
the educational market further, it 
occurred to them that virtually no 
satisfactory educational software 
for youngsters existed. By the end 
of January, they realized the market 
as well as Snyer’s programming 
were moving fast. “It became clear 
we had to make a move,’ Bowman 
remembers. 

‘The educational software 
geared toward the home was bad, 
then. Sales on such products were 
few. Our company and Tom's 
looked at this and decided either 
there are no sales because the 
product is bad and the market size 
is so small it can’t support such 
products, or there is a market po- 
tential there that has not been real- 
ized because the existing products 
are so bad,’ Bowman observes. 

In February, Bowman and col- 
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leagues brainstormed a marketing 
Strategy for educational software 
products for home use. ‘We de- 
cided that educational software for 
the Atari, Apple and IBM is what we 
should be making,” Bowman says. 
“We sat down figured out what is 
the soonest date ideally we could 
bring such a product to the market- 
place.” 

If nothing went wrong, no one got 
sick and they used overnight air 
delivery services, it was believed 
that in less than seven months such 


a product could be made available: 


to consumers. Hence, an August 
27, 1982 deadline was set. Seuss 
and Bowman had committed them- 
selves to taking the plunge. 
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Again they entered into around-the- 
clock brainstorming sessions with 
their advertising agency which, af- 
ter about three weeks, brought a 
company slogan, “We make learn- 
ing fun,’ and a company image, “A 
good, solid, fun, wholesome, 
game-oriented, educational-soft- 
ware company.” 

In May, nearly three months: shy 
of deadline, the company’s policy 
on packaging had not yet been de- 
cided. Bowman had already been 
told by the packaging company it 
would take more than eight weeks 
to get the packages made and 
back to the company. 

The kind of packaging Bowman 
and colleagues wanted was differ- 


“They (the advertising agency) pitched 
nearly 20 ideas before we decided on 
Spinnaker. We picked Spinnaker be- 
cause it connotes motion, is colorful 


and brings out the idea of fun and recre- 
ation. If you say learning to youngsters, 
i think they get turned off.” 





The first order of business—to 
think up aname for the corporation. 
And after frequent meetings with 
their advertising agency the name 
Spinnaker was conceived. | 

“They (the advertising agency) 
pitched nearly 20 ideas before we 
decided on Spinnaker. We picked 
Spinnaker because it connotes mo- 
tion, is colorful and brings out the 
idea of fun and recreation. If you 
Say learning to youngsters, | think 
they get turned off,’ Bowman ex- 
plains. 


Interestingly, he adds, “When we . 


searched for an agency, we wanted 
to find one that typically deals with 
consumer-oriented accounts. We 
realized that our product was not 
high tech. It was a game, a toy, a 
consumer item.” 


The end results 
By April Spinnaker Software 
Corp. became official. Bowman 
and colleagues had a name. Now 
they needed a company image. 
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ent than any kind of box the com- 
pany had ever made before. Spin- 
naker then anticipated shipping 
about 3,000 copies. 

“We wanted packaging that was 
unique. All the packaging that the 
industry had was mimeographed 
instructions inside ziplock baggies 
or plain brown paper wrappings,” 
Bowman says. “We decided to go 
with a radically different new box— 
a plastic box instead of cardboard 
and one that could snap shut. 
something mom could wipe peanut 
butter off of.” 

With the packaging conceived, a 
company slogan and name, by 
June only two more potentially time- 
consuming obstacles stood in 
Spinnaker’s way. Bowman and col- 
leagues needed to finalize a deal 
with Snyder and to strategize 
where to advertise. 

Since Spinnaker already had 
hired an advertising agency, the 
latter obstacle seemed easier to 
tackle. But as it turned out, Snyder, 









who nearly signed a deal with 
McGraw Hill, entered the Spinnaker 
Camp easily, and it was its advertis- 
ing agency that could not decide 
which computer publications to 
recommend to receive Spinnaker 
ads. 

As advertising deadlines neared, 
Bowman and Seuss hopped into 
warp speed. They scooped up all 
the computer-related magazines 
they could find to count the fre- 
quency of and the size of their com- 
petitors’ advertisements in each is- 
sue. Once all this was entered into 
a PFS program, they could deter- 
mine which magazines hit their tar- 
get markets. In the end four trade 
and four consumer publications re- 
ceived Spinnaker ads. 

By August, Bowman remembers, 


_ “Anxiety centered around check- 


ing separations and the typesetting 
of documentation and instructional 
manuals. Everything had to go per- 
fectly. One error and we could be 
set back for weeks.” 

And when deadline day, August 
2/7, finally arrived, an ironic turn of 
events transpired. UPS showed up 
a half hour early. Although Spinna- 
ker's work force had received the 
packaging on time, they were still 
assembling boxes when the UPS 
man arrived. As it turned out they 
did not ship products until the fol- 
lowing Monday. 


In the meantime 

While Bowman and colleagues 
rushed around to bring a quality 
product to market in less than eight 
months, Snyder, although he did 
not finalize a contract with Spinna- 
ker until June, was well aware of 
Bowman's plans. During the first 
two quarters of 1982, he had met 
with Seuss and Bowman frequently 
to discuss the philosophy of a 
home-eduational market as well as 
royalties and terms for a contract. 

Snyder too had to work at warp 
speed to get Snooper Troops ready 
for publication. 

He hired a writer to develop the 
detective notebooks which players 
use to take notes on the case and 
which contain case histories about 
each suspect. An artist was hired to 
draw the houses and telephone 





booths as well. 

Additionally, Snyder brought in 
his students to find bugs, test his 
programs and provide criticism. It 
usually takes him nine months to 
complete a program, he says. 

“| bring youngsters here and let 
them play with the game. | decide 
on revisions often from just observ- 
ing and listening to their comments. 
| have an enormous supply of 
youngsters since | work nearby the 
elementary where | teach.” 

And as he comes to the comple- 
tion of Snooper Troops #3, his 
group of testers show up at his 
workshop to scrutinize the new 
ware. Snyder watches them to de- 
termine the kind of reaction his 
product may receive in American 
homes or at the schools. He also 
records reactions to his product so 
that later he can make the appro- 
priate changes. He has made 
some changes just on the strength 
of what his testers have said. Trans- 
lations of #3 for the Atari and IBM 
have already been started. 

One aspect to his educational 
games that he likes is that he be- 
lieves Snooper Troops gives 
youngsters the incentive to do 
reading and writing. “The computer 
can be used to teach reading. To 
get through the game youngsters 
must use some high level cognitive 
Skills as well as do much reading. 
Often | have seen kids sit down to 
play the game without a pad or 
pencil. Within a half hour of playing 
the game, they start looking around 
for something to write on or write 
with to keep track of clues and take 
notes on suspects,’ Snyder notes. 
“Youngsters realize the importance 
of these skills through my games.” 

Snyder remembers how sur- 
prised he was when Bowman and 
Seuss decided on the strength of 
an old Radio Shack, low-resolution, 
black-and-white version of the 
game. They had a lot of faith and 
were willing to take a risk, he says. 

Spinnaker officials believed 
strongly that an educational-home 
market was about to emerge and 
all that was needed was a quality 
product to tap this market. sa 


—Faye Zuckerman 





Quality software 


from the name you 


Reader's 
Our software is Digest are of consis- 


new, but our 

name is not. We're 
known world-wide _ for 
publishing excellence. So 
when you sell software 
from Reader's Digest, you 
— and your customers — 
will know the products 


tently high qual- 
ity. The Reader's Digest 
name tells you. Reader's 
Digest Software is avail- 
able from your distribu- 
tor. Write or call 914- 
769-7000 (ext 240) for 
more information. 


know. 





CIRCLE #180 ON READER SERVICE CARD 


Reader’s Digest Services, Inc. 
Microcomputer Software Division 
Pleasantville, NY 10570 
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Broderbund Software 






WE CAN ARRANGE A 
AN INTRODUCTION. _— 
CALL APEX RESOURCES 
AT 800-343-7535" 
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Human Engineered Software 


Specializing in the distribution of 
ATARI and Commodore 
compatible software and peripherals. 


*In Massachusetts call 617-232-9686 
tATARI and Commodore are registered trademarks. 
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By Martin Polon 


ost analysts concede that 

1983 will be a year of position- 
ing in the personal computer busi- 
ness. The number of homes 
equipped will rise dramatically, 
while profitability for both dealers 
and makers will slip as mass mer- 
chandising pushes out hardware. 
That will be followed by what most 
analysts agree will be a software 
bonanza. Unfortunately, where 
there is gold there will be those who 
will try and steal the gold. The im- 
pact of software piracy is hard to 
gauge. Seymour Rubinstein of Mi- 
croPro International has been 
quoted as stating that his $26 mil- 
lion sales figure should be double 
that, if it were not for pirates. Other 
industry toppers refuse to be identi- 
fied, but concede that pirates are 
costing most vendors some sales. 
lf 1983 hardware sales amount to 
five million units (and that could be 
conservative) at an average price 
of $200, that would produce about 
$1 billion in sales. If software and 
peripherals sell through at a $3.50 
to $5.00 ratio for every $1 of hard- 
ware sold, then the pool for 1983 
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sales alone could hit $5 billion 
worth of software and peripherals. 
Peripherals do not lend themselves 
to inexpensive duplication (and are 
subject to patent and trademark 
protection), but computer software 
is virtually defenseless from the 
technology that created it. 


Movie and record parallels 

The piracy and other issues have 
caused Jack Valenti, movie indus- 
try spokesman, to state, “The new 
technologies are going to be mar- 
velous—for customers and for ev- 
erybody else. But first, we've got to 
define the rights of (software) own- 
ers. The dishonest dealer and pro- 
gram-swapping user groups, two 
new kinds of computer software pi- 
rates, are not evident in audio or 
video software. The existence of 
copyright laws (some of which do 
cover computer software), and 
high level activity by the FBI, MPAA 
(Motion Picture Association of 
America) and RIAA (Record Indus- 
try Association of America) have 
kept a lid on that phenomenon in 
audio and video. The basement 


George Abe 





software bootlegger, on the other 
hand, who makes hundreds (if not 
thousands) of copies and sells at 
discount by mail is similar to those 
who copy records, cassettes and 
videotapes (and take up to 80 per- 
cent market share according to 
some estimates). The computer 
software industry may well pool re- 
sources to police sales of illegit- 
imate copies re: movies and re- 


cords.” é 
Firmware 


A program can be stored on pa- 
per, in a ROM (Read Only Memory) 
chip, on audio tape, on a floppy 
disk, on punched paper tape, etc. 
Of all of these, the ROM chip, when 
housed in a plastic case with a con- 
nector, is the least prone to piracy. 
First, the use of specific physical 
dimensions and connections al- 
lows mechanical protection via pat- 
ent. Secondly, such software can 
carry a trademark. Third and prob- 
ably most important, it requires a 
semiconductor manufacturing ca- 
pability that is beyond the reach of 
pirates. The term firmware means 
that the program cannot be erased. 
It is placed in a memory chip by 
photo mashing or ultraviolet light or 
by electrical impulse. Once used, 
as a Cartridge, it is both convenient 
and foolproof. That is why all video- 
games and several computers that 
game use the cartridge and port 
system to load software. The very 
task of disassembling a cartridge 
and bit slicing the ROM chips with 
an electron microscope and laser 
tool costs more than most pirates 
would invest for a copying rig of 
four to six floppy disk drives with a 
controller. Unfortunately, sales vol- 
ume of most programs does not 
justify the cost of putting a program 
onto a chip. 


Audio tape software 
One of the least expensive soft- 
ware tools is the audio cassette re- 
corder. Unfortunately, it is also the 





most vulnerable to software theft. 
With the bulk of all personal com- 
puter sales concentrated below 
$300, it is naive to expect users to 
spend more on a large save mem- 
ory/input-output device than they 
did on the computer. The floppy 
disk still has a price tag greater 
than most computers sold today. 
The inexpensive audio cassette re- 
corder is a mass-market tool for 
low-end software. A computer 
adapts its digital format to produce 
audio tones in a continuous series 
of bursts. This “music for comput- 
ers’ is no different than any other 
kind of audio and can be copied 
from one cassette recorder to an- 
other. Some of the Japanese elec- 
tronics makers even package 
‘copy cat’ machines with two tape 
decks. These units will knock off 
copies of Billy Joel or Atari Basic 
with ease. In this case, the comput- 
er industry shares directly the prob- 
lem the record industry is trying to 
shove into the purview of Con- 
gress. There may be no technical 
solution, but software vendors are 
entitled to share any blank tape 
royalty solution. 


Floppy disk software 

The floppy disk is at once the 
best and the worst software medi- 
um to protect. It is played via a so- 
phisticated drive that allows en- 
cryption or encoding of software. 
But it is a mass use device, which 
allows unlimited copying by any 
number of drives interconnected. It 
is designed to load rapidly, allow- 
ing two drives and a computer to 
make a surprisingly large number 
of copies in a short time. Most illicit 
floppy copies are done in that way. 
The $19,000 professional copiers 


usually perform for legitimate soft- 


ware houses that need thousands 
of copies per day. Copy protection 
codes have been the software in- 
dustry’s initial response to piracy. 
The codes are designed to prevent 
a user from making more than ‘X” 
number of copies, usually two. But 
a combination of ‘‘super pirate”’ 
programs which themselves are 
designed to break the copy codes, 
and users who want backup copies 


to protect against wear have 
caused most software houses to 
give up on the codes. Apple, Mi- 
croPro, Tandy and others do not 
like to use the codes at this time. 
Even giant IBM has not opted for 
special protection of its PC soft- 
ware, 

Some copying goes on “legiti- 
mately.’ School districts, made 
cash-poor by Reaganomics, have 
been known to turn one purchase 
into copies for each classroom. The 
idea of blank media royalties of 
floppy disks has been suggested, 
but the use figures make such a 
levy unfair. It is estimated by some 
observers that greater than 50 per- 
cent of all blank disks are used to 
store data. A royalty would discrimi- 


code, someone else can break it.” 


Curbing the pirates 

The fact that no one is really sure 
how much business is drained 
away by pirates prevents some 
companies from responding effec- 
tively. To many, the visible competi- 
tion is more of a threat than the in- 
visible pirates. Because each 
group of pirates is different, a shot- 
gun approach fails. User groups 
are very difficult to stop because 
they are an amorphous conglom- 
eration of sophisticated computer 
owners with large scale hardware 
systems. If one individual is neutral- 
ized by legal action, another takes 
his or her place. Some argue the 


One of the least expensive software 
tools is the audio cassette recorder. Un- 
fortunately, it is also the most vulner- 
able to software theft. With the bulk of 


all personal computer sales concentra- 
tion below $300, it is naive to expect 
users to spend more on a large save 
memory/input-output device than they 
did on the computer. 





nate against those users. The con- 
tinued existence of the problem, 
however, may force that solution on 
the industry and consumer. It is ar- 
gued that 25¢ per disk will harm no 
one. Peculiarly, the new range of 
micro drives and mini-tape drives 
has proven less vulnerable to theft 
of software. The very lack of stan- 
dardization that restricts such units 
to one manufacturer's product de- 
creases the value of software pira- 
cy. The lack of electronic sophisti- 
cation of such drives also discour- 
ages the casual user. But as each 
computer maker increases market 
share, the thieves will gain interest 
and find a way. The unfortunate 
beauty of conflicting technologies 
is that one side or the other takes 
dominance only to lose the lead. 
The New York Times quotes Ed- 
ward H. Currie, President of Life- 
boat Associates; ‘The lesson is that 
as fast as you can think up a new 


groups exist solely to trade soft- 
ware. The basement pirate, wheth- 
er quasi-legal or invisible, can be 
stopped in the civil and/or criminal 
courts. The basic decisions on soft- 
ware protection have been made 
and there have been large awards, 
most noticably by the courts to Mi- 
croPro and Digital Research for un- 
authorized copying. Despite the 
sophistication of most pirates, in- 
dustry insiders insist the dealer-pi- 
rate is still the most dangerous, es- 
pecially to the small software house 
that can least afford it. If 1983 is the 
year in which totals for personal 
computers sold will reach 10 million 
units (Cumulative), then 1984 and 
beyond will become mass markets 
for software as well. 

Right now, much of the magnetic 
software is still sold by small opera- 
tors; many of them do duplicate 
programs and packaging for great- 
er in-store profits. 
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Editor’s note: This is the first of a two 
part series on robots. The second arti- 
cle will examine how robots are selling 
in retail outlets as well as robot selling 
strategies. Additionally, current end 
users of this wizardry will discuss 
robotizing. The author of this article re- 
ferred to robots as males since this first 
generation of home robots has male 
voices and seemingly masculine per- 
sonas. It is believed that female robots 
will be in the offing soon. From the rib of 
arobot comes.... 


By Faye Zuckerman 


A robot’s weekday begins at 6 
a.m. He starts the coffee 
brewing, brings the newspaper in 
and via modem records the top 
news stories. At 7 a.m. he awakes 
his companion who asks, “What's 
in the news today?” After being re- 
cited to on world events, the com- 
panion scurries around preparing 
for work. The robot too hastens 
about doing the morning's chores. 
Finally, ready for work, the compan- 
ion touches the top of the robot's 
head and says, ‘I’m leaving now, 
please answer the telephone and 
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watch the house.” 

As the door closes, the robot is 
left behind to do “home security” 
and an assortment of chores. The 
first being—clean the kitchen. 


Sounds like the year 2000. 

A reality possibly as soon as this 
fall. 

Robots are rapidly becoming the 
next, new electronic wizardry to en- 
ter the home-small office environ- 
ment. They might become the next 
generation of computers perform- 
ing all the applications found on to- 
day’s computers plus several more 
tasks. 

Such companies as Androbot, 
Inc., Sunnyvale, Calif; RB Robot, 
Corp., Golden, Colo.; World of Ro- 
bots, Jackson, Mich.; and The 
Heath Company, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. claim to be either marketing 
or about to begin selling home ro- 
bots via outlets wherever comput- 
ers are sold. Tasman Turtle, Hobart, 
Australia, (distributed by Harvard 
Associates, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass.) is a robot used to introduce 
school-age youngsters to robotics. 
Some 60 U.S. school districts own 
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such turtles. The Heath Company 
also dubs its robots as an educa- 
tional tool, but several owners use 
the robot for home purposes. 

As robots take their place next to 
computers on retail shelves, so will 
the software which virtually gives 
the robot purpose. During the next 
few years consumers might find 
themselves purchasing a home ro- 
bot and then returning to that same 
store to pick up the robot's newest 
software package. Packages could 
range from home security to greet- 
ing guests at the door to cooking 
meals to doing laundry to baby sit- 
ting to teaching or helping with 
homework to nearly anything. With 
user friendly programs made avail- 
able and robot owners learning 
how to program their own robots in 
several languages, this new elec- 
tronic gadget’s scope is limitless. 

Imagine this high-tech scenario: 
While the parents are away, their 
children program the robot to do 
some mischief. Who gets pun- 
ished? The robot or the children? 

“It's everybody's dream to have 
a labor-saving device around,’ ex- 
plains Frank Manis, a professor of 
psychology at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 
“But the effect on society is hard to 
say. There has not been any re- 
search done on this issue. The 
good effect, | think, is that robots 
give people more leisure time. 
What they do with that time is up to 


them.” 
He continues: “But you have to 


recognize that some persons will 
misuse things. You have to look at 
the psychology of people. It is not 
the technology per se that causes a 
problem, it is people’s attitudes to- 
ward the technology which brings 
on problems. But robots could give 
people the opportunity to develop 
themselves by tapping into national 
networks and retrieving information 
instantaneously. ° 

As a psychologist Manis sees 
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few difficulties and dehumanizing 
factors with robotizing at home. He 
says that a natural human tendency 
is to want to affiliate with other 
humans. Hence, most ‘‘normal’ 
people would make a smooth tran- 
sition to robotics in the home. 
Children that have emotional-so- 
cial disorders might show an overly 
intense obsession with such ma- 
chines, and not want to associate 
with their human peers. “Then, you 
would alter the environment to help 
solve these anti-social problems,’ 
Manis says. “It is possible that ro- 
bots could exacerbate a problem. | 
worry more about television than | 
do about robots or computers. The 
new technology is interactive— 
hands-on experience. Television is 


useful, easy to use and safe. 

“We have made TOPO and 
B.O.B. (the name of the company's 
robots) adorable as well as dura- 
ble. When moms see these robots, 
we want them to say and we often 
hear them say, “Gee, that is neat, ” 
Frisina explains. Some moms do 
not even want a maid invading their 
domain much less an obnoxious, 
walking-talking thing that looks like 
a trash compactor. 

This company’s flagship robot, 
B.O.B. (for Brains On Board) 
stands nearly 3 feet tall. He is de- 
scribed as the forerunner to what 
robots will be and what people 
want them to be in the future. 
B.O.B. is a talking computer on 
wheels. 


Some moms do not even want a maid 
invading their domain much less an 


obnoxious, walking-talking thing that 
looks like a trash compactor. 





just passively sitting and watching." 

Generally, robot manufacturers 
concur with Manis. They believe, 
like the computer industry, robots 
will come to play a vital role in our 
lives. But the manufacturers find 
they must deal with the public's im- 
age of robots first. An image fos- 
tered and spurred on by a film in- 
dustry which characterizes robots 
as two extremes; robot monsters or 
robot marvels. The monsters being 
similar to a crazed HAL aboard the 
Spacecraft in 2001 and the mar- 
vels—the adorable, lovable and 
most personable R2D2 and C3PO 
from Star Wars and The Empire 
Strikes Back. 


Androbot 

Aware of the public’s high expec- 
tations or subtle fear of robots, 
Androbot's staff realizes firstly that 
for such a product to be accepted 
in the household, where an aver- 
sion to some mechanical marvels 
already exists, a robot that looks 
both adorable and futuristic neea- 
ed to be designed. Secondly, adds 
Thomas A. Frisina, president, chief 
executive officer for Androbot, 
such a product must be durable, 
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By June, when the company 
plans to introduce B.O.B., he will 
have such capabilities as speech 
recognition and synthesis, home 
security, sensors to detect objects, 
trace pathways through rooms and 
perform some simple tasks, Frisina 
says. “He will even go get you a 
beer or a soft drink from the refrig- 
erator.” 

The software for B.O.B. is ex- 
pected to be self-contained, auton- 
omous units which fit directly onto 
the robot. Eventually customers will 
go to the store to buy “Andro-soft- 
ware,” Frisina explains, “for exam- 
ple, Andro-sentry, a home security 
package. 

By the fall Frisina hopes to have 
B.O.B. sold through computer retail 
outlets with a suggested retail price 
of about $1,295. 

As for the company’s other robot, 
TOPO, he is currently being sold 
via some 25 computer stores. 
Frisina plans to have “TOPO sold 
through any retail environment that 
has an investment in the computer 
business. An investment means the 
right demonstration facilities and 
knowledgeable salespeople who 
can communicate the necessary 


information to clients.” 

TOPO, unlike B.O.B., needs to 
be connected to a computer to 
work. He is virtually a computer pe- 
ripheral that takes commands from 
computer software via a radio fre- 
quency link. He lacks brains on 
board in other words. TOPO soft- 
ware comes on floppies that insert 
into a computer's disk drive. 

The basic package for TOPO 
consists of joystick controls, some 
elementary routines which can be 
programmed in Basic and TOPO 
LOGO, an easy-to-understand lan- 
guage for children and those adults 
“concerned about being left be- 
hind as the computer revolution 
rages,” Frisina adds. 

Since TOPO is so new to the mar- 
ketplace, the typical buyer can not 
be determined. But, Frisina 
suspects that educational institu- 
tions planning to use TOPO as a 
learning tool and males between 
the ages of 25 and 49 who make in- 
comes of more than $35,000 a year 
will become the robot's first com- 
panions. “People who purchased 
computers first will most likely be- 
come the first buyers of TOPO.” 

Interestingly, the first over-the- 
counter sale of TOPO was to the 
Cupertino, Calif. School District. 


RB5X Intelligent Robot 

Since January this Golden, 
Colo.-based company has been 
selling its robot, RB5X via computer 
outlets. By the year’s close Joe 
Bosworth, company president, 
plans to have sold some 5,000. 

Generally, he finds that retailers 
treat his product like another prod- 
uct sold through their stores. They 
want to know about service and 
support, quality and saleability. “| 
think they look at the same things 
they would look at for any other 
product,” he says. “They ask the 
basic questions they would ask 
about any other appliance they 
sell.” 

But RB5X brings many more ca- 
pabilities than any simple house- 
hold appliance. He is part of anew 
genre of household products. 
Eventually RB might be the butler, 
cook, maid, teacher, baby sitter 
and even possibly chauffeur and 













gardener all rolled up in one sim- 
ple, easy-to-use package. 

Standing some 13 inches by 24 
inches and weighing less than 30 
pounds, he looks like an R2D2 
knock off. On board he has some 
8K bytes with an optional 16K add- 
on unit. To program RB one con- 
nects him to a computer, loads the 
already written program, removes 
the cable and off he goes. When he 
feels his batteries getting low, he 
follows an already-made pathway 
to where he automatically hooks 
onto a recharger. And to keep RB 
from smashing into furniture, walls, 
people, etc. he comes equipped 
with sensors and eight bumper 
switches. When RB touches an 
object in his path, he will move 
away—back, forward, left or right— 
and then store the information 
about the object’s whereabouts in 
his memory. 

Bosworth describes today’s RB 
Owners as engineers, high technol- 
ogy enthusiasts and educators. 
“More technically minded people 
tend to be purchasing the robot,’ 
he says. 

Interestingly, RB seems to be 
selling better in Alaska than in any 
other region of the United States. 
Bosworth believes that the life style 
in Alaska lends itself to robotics. 
“People tend to have multi jobs to 
do. They tend to household chores, 
home economics and several even 
work the land as well as hold down 
high tech industrial jobs. They al- 
ready have an electronic orienta- 
tion.’ RB also is sold in the Nether- 
lands, Japan and Columbia. 

For RB to win his way into the 
hearts and homes of the everyday 
consumer, he will need to be ex- 
tremely user friendly. Consumers 
want products that switch on and 
do the task. Most customers are 
less than interested in program- 
ming or fidgeting with chips and 
wires. 

Aware of how unforgivable the 
American public can be, Bosworth 
says he realizes that his robot will 
only be a hot seller if consumers 
know and understand exactly what 
they are getting for their money. It 
seems that robots now are a self- 
learning product for enthusiasts, 





hobbyists and educators. By Sep- 
tember, however, Bosworth hopes 
to sell a consumer robot for $895 
which has voice recognition and re- 
sponse, and home applications. 

In the end, he hypothesizes, the 
social and economic impact of ro- 
bots should be more than a positive 
one. Industry has used robots for 
awhile now and it not only has 
proved economically effective, but 
robots perform jobs once deemed 
extremely dangerous for human 
workers. 

GENUS 

World of Robots, a subsidiary of 
Robotics International, Corp., cur- 
rently is establishing a nationwide 
network of dealers for its home ro- 
bot GENUS. A company spokes- 











ting furniture, Knocking into walls, 
etc. The GENUS coming this fall will 
be able to do several more tasks, 
Pytko reports. State-of-the-art 
speech synthesis and the ability to 
do household and menial tasks, for 
example, he adds. 

“We see the situation with the 
home robot as where Apple was 10 
years ago. Ten years ago people 
were saying the Apple had no prac- 
tical use. Few could envision what 
uses a home computer would 
have,’ he describes. ‘‘Ten years lat- 
er we are selling millions of them. 
Where will robots be in 10 years? 
Anyone’s guess.” 

He adds: “The robots will be soft- 
ware driven. Companies will sell 
software in retail outlets just like 


“We see the situation with the home 
robot as where Apple was 10 years ago. 


Ten years ago people were saying the 
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man expects these robots to enter 
the market by June. The price bor- 
ders on $5,000 for the basic model 
and nearly $10,000 for the deluxe 
version, he adds. 

According to Victor Pytko, direc- 
tor of communications for the Jack- 
son, Mich. company, “The robots 
are still in the research and devel- 
opment stages. We show GENUS 
at trade shows and exhibitions 
where he is controlled by a remote. 
Hence that version is not a robot.” 

When GENUS enters the market- 
place, he most likely will be outtfit- 
ted with a keyboard and CRT, inter- 
changeable software, the ability to 
transmit programs from a computer 
and some 48k on board. 

He stands 4.5 feet tall, is 22 
inches wide and deep and weighs 
about 120 pounds. The company 
reports that his body is made of 
high-impact plastic and fiberglass 
which resists fingerprints and dirt. 

Today's GENUS robots can greet 
guests at the door, offer a hand for 
a shake, play computer games on 
their built-in CRT, do home security 
and trek their way through your 
house without knocking plants, hit- 


with the Apple. We do not have soft- 
ware plans right now. All our ener- 
gies are in getting the robot up and 
running.» 

The typical person expected to 
buy GENUS, he says, tends to be 
interested in the high technology 
field—enthusiasts—and educa- 
tors. 

HERO | 

To understand the Heath Com- 
pany's robot's purpose, company 
Officials will tell you what Hero (for 
Heath Educational Robot) is not. 
“He is not intended to be an indus- 
trial robot, not a commercial de- 
vice, not a playmate and not a toy. 
He is to be a trainer. He comes with 
1,200-page course on robotics,’ 
says William E. Johnson, the com- 
pany’s president. ‘Most colleges 
and universities have some books 
on robotics, but how can you dem- 
onstrate what robots really do un- 
less you go out and spend some 
$50,000 on an industrial robot.” 

Ergo—Hero |, a $1,495 package 
that embodies nearly all the capa- 
bilities and attributes found on in- 
dustrial robots. Hero is a 20-inch- 
tall, 34-pound robot learning cen- 
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ter. Companies planning to auto- 
mate with robots and industrial en- 
gineering departments are pur- 
chasing Hero and the course to 
better understand robotics. 

Johnson believes, however, that 
a small group of Hero owners are 
using the robot for home applica- 
tions. These persons, he explains, 
have substantial incomes and an 
incredible commitment to electron- 
ics and new technologies. ‘They 
are the ones who had the first com- 
puter on the block, the first dish sat- 
ellite, probably even the first 
Porsche.” 

Such persons are using the robot 
to greet guests at the door or possi- 
bly to deliver mail in an office, for 
example. “Again, the product was 


Hero, Johnson exclaims, ‘|! don't 
know what they will come up.” 

The company’s users group of 
highly specialized technology ex- 
perts and enthusiasts, will develop 
a number of programs, most hav- 
ing practical applications, but, a 
number of them, he admits, will be 
creative jokes. 

Johnson foresees that robots will 
eventually be sold through depart- 
ment stores possibly within two 
years. He reports that the Heath 
Company is looking to expand its 
distribution base and would not 
preclude the possibility of selling its 
wares through other dealers. 

The response to Hero has been 
better than good, company officials 
report. Hero sales have soared be- 


“It reverses the role of the computer as 
the thing that is all knowing to the person 


being in control and telling the robot 


what to do.” 





not designed as a commercial 
product,” Johnson emphasizes. 

Hero has about 4K bytes on 
board. He comes with a teaching 
pendant which is a remote control 
that can guide him through activi- 
ties. He moves around rooms, 
talks, has a numeric keyboard and 
can be programmed via a micro- 
computer. 

“Obviously today's robots have 
limitations. | think the mass media 
has underestimated and overesti- 
mated robot capabilities,’ com- 
plains Doug Bonham, director of 
educational marketing and devel- 
opment for the Heath company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. “They com- 
pare robots to R2D2s (movie ro- 
bots) instead of looking at what 
‘real’ robots can do. Hero has limi- 
tations. Its arm can only carry about 
a pound. The primary purpose of 
this robot is education.” 

But Hero | is not the last robot 
Heath plans to develop, Johnson 
adds. This product is as flexible as 
the program written for it. When the 
Heath Company's users groups, 
now nearly 20,000 persons, form a 
separate section for programming 
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yond the company’s original pro- 
jections. This manufacturer is find- 
ing a backlog of orders for Hero 
rapidly piling up. 


Tasman Turtle 

Flexible Systems, Hobart, Aus- 
tralia has announced it too will be- 
gin to sell its product line of Tasman 
Turtles, an easy-to-use program- 
mable robot, through retail outlets. 
Harvard Associates in Somerville, 
Mass., will be the distributor of the 
product. 

According to Andre Rossi, mar- 
keting director, and Bill Glass, com- 
pany president, the turtle is a pe- 
ripheral output device for a com- 
outer. Currently it is being used in 
schools to introduce youngsters, 
and some oldsters, to robotics. 

A Tasman Turtle stands some 10 
inches, is domed shaped (like a 
turtle), measures 14 inches in di- 
ameter and has a sensor band on 
four sides so it can move away from 
objects. Additionally, it comes with 
a vocabulary of 150 words which 
can be expanded to 600 words. 

This turtle, developed at MIT and 
in Scotland, Adrian Firth, part own- 


er of Flexible Systems, notes, 
“makes a robot in every home and 
classroom finally possibility.” 

For now, however, turtles have 
primarily been sold to schools to 
teach children how to program. It 
interfaces to Apple computers, 
comes equipped with a pen for 
children to program drawing, and 
has two blinking eyes. “Youngsters 
receive instant feedback on their 
programs. They can see right away 
if they are making a mistake by 
watching how the turtle moves,’ 
Glass says. 

In the meantime, Glass and col- 
leagues are setting up a network of 
dealerships for these products. 
They hope that turtles will become 
a household product. Software de- 
velopment will be ongoing and the 
company hopes to come out with 
language arts applications soon. 
The robot sells for less than $1,000. 

Interestingly, one Alaska school 
system has ordered 20 turtles. And 
the turtles have been available in 
Australia since 1980 where young- 
sters use LOGO, Basic and other 
languages to control the animal. 


More robots 
Other robot-like products that 
have recently received attention in 
the mass media are—ITSABOX, 
with a programmable arm, and in- 
terfacing to Apple Ils, TRS-80s and 
PMC-80s, and intelligent Mini- 
Mover-5, which comes with a 17.5- 
inch reaching capacity and has a 
6502 CPU on the base. 
Professional “hacker” and inven- 
tor Gene Oldfield is also develop- 
ing a home robot in his garage-like 
workshop called Robot Repair, 
Sacramento, Calif. His robot, still 
nameless, will fit into a 22 inch 
cube-like:frame so, he says, it can 
be shipped UPS. 


In the end 

A robot’s weekday usually ends 
with the turning on of a dishwasher, 
a final sweep of the kitchen floor 
and the turning off of the outside 
lights. He weakly heads toward his 
personal outlet and plugs in. While 
he gets rejuvenated, his sensors 
dull slightly, his body lights dim and 
he settles into his nightly monitor- 
the-home mode. t | 
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THE PHARAOH'S CURSE 


_ A fortune — yours for the tak- 
ing. But can you avoid the 

_ ghost of Rama and the evil 
mummy? Are you nimble 

_ enough to leap the chasms 
_and avoid the booby traps 
standing between you and 


| 
{ 


freedom? 


SURVIVOR 

The first multi-player coop- 
erative space adventure. 
Alone or with your hand- 
picked crew (1 to 4 players) 
you must out-maneuver the 
Xenogryph fleet and destroy 
their space fortresses. Can 
you train yourself and/or your 
crew to survive? 


SHAMUS 
The odor tells you the Shad- 
ow’s there —in one of four 
levels of 32 rooms, each bris- 
tling with danger. You know 
it won't be a high school 
rom, but there's no turning 
ack. Shamus — the sleuth 
adventure classic. 


FT. APOCALYPSE 

Your mission — fly your heli- 
copter to capture fuel and 
weapons from the Kraalthan 
lords of inner Earth, free the 
enslaved masses and destroy 
the fortress itself. Will you 


_ triumph or be crushed by its 


fiendish defenses? Encounter 


Fort Apocalypse! 


PROTECTOR I 


You are the last hope! The 
Fraxullan Slimehordes are 
attacking your cities and 
carrying off their citizens. 
Can you get your people to 
safety as volcanoes erupt and 
enemy forces conspire to 
thwart your every effort? 
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Two Game Plans 
from One Great Publisher. 


It's time to get out of the maze! 
If you're selling to the business- 
oriented dealer, distributor, retailer, 
systems house (or whatever you call 
the resale marketer), then there's 
only one sure way to get him where 
he lives—Computer Merchandis- 
ing, the #1 publication to people 
who resell computers. 


If you want to reach the home- 
oriented computer and software 
market, then you're in a different 
game and only one publication 
knows all the rules—Software Mer- 
chandising, the leading publication 
in the recreation, education and per- 
sonal productivity software market. 

Two books, two markets, two 
separate audiences, tied together by 
a commitment to quality editorial 
and industry leadership. And both 
are from Eastman Publishing, a part 
of International Thomson, one of 
the world’s largest publishers. 


Computer Merchandising — 
#1 in Editorial, #1 in Ad Pages 
& #1 in Circulation. 

In the total computer resale mar- 
ket, more people read Computer 
Merchandising and more compan- 
ies advertise in Computer Merchan- 
dising than any other publication. 
The reason: no guessing game. 

Over 25,000 readers are attracted 
by CM's “real?” in-depth editorial— 


Comparative Editorial Analysis 
Jan.-Dec. 1982 
(excluding press releases or guest contributions) 
CM CD CR 
38.67 2.00 2.00 
25:84 3:53. - 2.00 
65,17. 17.90. _*3.50 







Computers/Systems 
Peripherals 
Business Software 
Networking/ 
Communications 
Industry Trends 
New Products/ 
Literature 






35.50 10.67 5.00 
176.17 54.67 44.83 






62.50 74.50 138.83 





not the warmed over press releases 
they get in some publications. Our 
audience knows that CM not only 
follows the industry, we also help 
direct it. 
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In combination with our circula- 
tion, CM's advertisers like the cost 
efficiency of our publication which 
makes us the industry's #1 buy. 


Software Merchandising — 
Leader in the Race to 
the New Market. 


Until recently, home-oriented 
software was sold in the same 
store with the word processors 
and accounting packages. Not 
anymore. Now retailers of every 
description are jumping into this 
exploding market. They need help, 
and they’re getting it from Software 
Merchandising, the magazine that 
speaks their language. 

















Computer Merchandising 
Software Merchandising 


There is only one way to your market. 


Introduced in 1982, Software 
Merchandising has leaped ahead as 
the industry leader. With a rapidly 
growing circulation of 20,800 (sepa- 
rate from Computer Merchandis- 
ing). Software Merchandising is 
your route to the heart of one of the 
world’s largest potential markets. 


Computer/Software Stores .......... 4,250 
Video Game/Video Specialty Stores . . .3,750 
os ee 3,250 
Department Stores 05 6... bos ee ees 2,750 
Mass Merchandisers & Catalog 
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Toy, Game & Hobby Stores.......... 1,650 
RINGS «Fa shire vials dca oa 0 ay COD es 1,200 
Wholesalers, Distributors & 

Manufacturer's Representatives ....... 2,150 


TOTAL 20,800 


To reserve advertising space call: 


Advertising Director - 

Paul Turchetta (213) 995-0436 
East Coast - 

Paul McGinnis (212) 490-1021 
Midwest - 

George Mannion (312) 467-4200 
Northern California - 
Dwight Schwab (415) 574-3088 
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Sales Tools Spur Retailing 


“P.0O.P. materials act as an extra sales- 
person in the showroom—and they’re 
cheaper than one, too...They spark in- 


terest. A salesman can’t show every 
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(Editor’s note: This is part Il in a three- 
part series in which Wolf Schneider 
looks at retail imaging and displays. 
Part | discussed seductive software 
displays, and part Ill, to appear next 
month, will explore retail imaging and 
involvement in community politics.) 


By Wolf Schneider 


Wi the minute-by-minute 
spontaneous generation of 
new product lines, retailers and 
consumers are having a hard time 
finding their way through the con- 
_ stantly expanding software market- 
place. How to tell if an item fits your 
product mix or individual expecta- 
tions? Point-of-sales tools—from 
posters to window banners to tent 
cards and counter-toppers to fliers 
and brochures to displays to new- 
age interactive demonstration cen- 
ters—can help. 

Video and computer software 
dealers are looking for increased 
merchandising support from manu- 
facturers, and point-of-purchase 
aids are a natural suggestion. After 
all, they work in the audio, publish- 
ing, and movie entertainment 
fields, and everyone—consumers, 
salespeople, distributors, and 
manufacturers— is already famil- 
iar with them. Or are they? 


Manufacturer support 
Bob Meyer, president of Soft 
Byte, Tarzana, Calif., openly be- 
rates the sophistication of software 
manufacturers. “The problem is,’ 
he believes, “we're dealing in an in- 
dustry that’s dominated by com- 
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puter hobbyists and engineers— 
the business and marketing people 
need to turn it into a real business. 
The video game manufacturers like 
Atari are definitely doing a better 
job of marketing (than the com- 
puter software manufacturers)— 
they're more business oriented 
because they've been in business 
for awhile. 

“| mean, a customer spends hun- 
dreds of dollars for the product!” 
exclaims Meyer. “Granted, the pro- 
gram inside is incredible, but it's 
packaged in some ‘flaky’ notebook. 
Come on, | wouldn't like it. Still, to- 
day it’s a quantum leap from two 
years ago when the programs 
came in plastic baggies with photo 
copied pages inside. It’s definitely 
improved, but they've still got miles 
to go before they sleep. 

‘‘No manufacturer is doing a 
good job,” Meyer appraises, “but 
it's getting better. Overall, most of 
the companies recognize that 
they're incredibly substandard in 
their merchandising efforts. For 
computer games, Broderbund, On 
Line, and Sirius are the best. Their 
materials are nothing excellent. 

“State of the Art started improv- 
ing in the business category, he re- 
flects, “and now the others are 
emulating them. Accounting Plus 
and Micro (are pretty gooq).” 


Wayne Keller, manager of The 
Computer Store, Burlington, Mass. 
agrees the manufacturers are not 
fulfilling dealers’ P.O.P. needs. 
“Manufacturers could do better,’ 
he comments. “It’s due to a lack of 





effort. Some of the reps in the area 
don’t even come in and cover us.” 

At Nickelodeon in Century City, 
Calif., video merchandise manager 
Chaz Austin explains that his 
store’s interior design, with track 
and neon lighting, and reflective 
black glass cases, prohibits the 
use of in-store P.O.P: “We use it 
only in our huge front window, and 
we never have enough.’ 

He also points out that generally 
P.O.P. comes out a few weeks 
behind the merchandise: “That's 
not support. That’s like sending an 
army into battle and telling them 
that the guns will be coming in a 
few weeks.” 


Retailers’ varied needs 

Although all the retailers inter- 
viewed by SM agree that they pine 
for increased point of sales sup- 
port, their individual choices are 
somewhat varied in nature. 

Jim Chamberlin, president of the 
Studio City, Calif. franchise of Pro- 
grams Unlimited, selling computer 
software, wants more posters; 
while Dennis Wilcox, director of 
marketing for the nationwide chain, 
is more demanding—he asks for 
tent cards, signage, banners, 
brochures, brochure holders and 
self-running interactive demos. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., Richard 
Smith, general manager of Media 
Concepts, the video software 
distributorship, and principle of the 
Video Corner retail outlets, 
requests freestanding displays 
with multiple products. “I like best 
something that holds the product in 
quantity and has information on it 
SO a person can pick it up, look at it 
and buy it,” he explains. 

The Computer Store’s Kehler 
requests software demo packages, 
posters, videotapes that sell and 
train, diskette demos, and continu- 
ous self-running demos for his 
Massachusetts shop. 

In Clawson, Mich., Computer 








Mart president Rick Inatome also 
sees a need for the more sophisti- 
cated interactive demonstration 
devices. “Interactive video and 
computer software demo units like 
CompuVision can cover several 
different lines in one little area, and 
continuously demonstrate, he 
comments. 

“Stand-ups, posters and lit- 
erature are becoming unnec- 
essary, he prophesizes. ‘‘Most are 
great ideas, but they take up too 
much room on the sales floor, so 
they don't last long. 

“People want the warmth that 
comes with a facsimile of the proa- 
uct; they want to actually see it 
work. They want interactive demos 
that help you learn, like the In- 
troduction to Apple keyboard.’ 


Some are traditionalists 

Others are more traditional in 
their approach. Luc Serriere, mer- 
chandise manager for Peninsula 
Office Supplies in Redwood City, 
Calif. sells everything for the of- 
fice—including computer software 
and hardware. He values counter- 
toppers that are tied to national aa- 
vertising Campaigns as well as 
consumer literature. “They send us 


25 brochures,” he comments with 
exasperation, “and they last just 
half a day.” 

soft Byte’s Meyer further 
stresses the value of such booklets: 
“They allow the customer to pick up 
information on products and review 
it at their own leisure. 

“We also need better boxes with 
better graphics, nicer colors and 
improved quality printing, he 
continues. “And more display items 
that we can hang up, stand up and 
put up, three-dimensionals...a 
complete general upgrading in to- 
tal packaging.’ 


At Nickelodeon, Austin prefers | 


large stand-ups, mobiles and 
three-dimensionals for his huge 
storefront window. 


Who’s helping? 

Austin feels that MCA is doing 
the best job in the video field, while 
Florida-based Smith opts for mate- 
rials from Mattel, Allsop and 
Nortronics. 

For computer support, dealers 
cite Apple (for their complete demo 
packages), Visicorp, Micropro (for 
their brochures and brochure-hold- 
ers), State of the Art, Osborne (for 
their videotapes), IBM, Lotus, Xe- 


New Age P.O.P. 


Among the most innovative new-age point-of-sale tools is the CompuVi- 
sion interactive software video demonstration system. Selling for $2,895 
each and leasing for approximately $110 per month, according to Com- 
puVision president Mark Bunzel, there are approximately 200 model 1100s 
operating in retail stores throughout the U.S. A new model, the CompuVision 
1200, was introduced at Winter CES, for use by mass merchandisers. 

Use of the CompuVision center involves a joint financial commitment from 
both the retailer and the manufacturers. While the dealer pays to buy or rent 
the hardware, the manufacturers pay to use the medium for their advertise- 
ments. Advanced Logic Systems, Broderbund, Datamost, Infocom, Sierra 
On-Line Systems, VisiCorp, Tronix, and a host of others have seen fit to 


make use of the opportunity. 


“It's been a two-and-a-half-year venture,” comments Bunzel. 


“CompuVi- 


sion helps both the retailer and the customer; there are too many good prod- 
ucts out there for the salespeople to understand each one. And demo disks 
are not accurate—you have to boot the program up, insert it, load, and 
punch the keys. With CompuVision, there’s more discussion about what the 
program can actually do. It’s more applications oriented than most point-of- 


sale tools.’ 


Called “the penultimate point-of-purchase display tool” by one retailer, the 
CompuVision centers are deemed significantly helpful by many. 


—W.S. 





rox, Atari, and Altos. Many are also 
enthusiastic about the Compu- 
Vision demo center. 

John Reese, president of 
recently-formed Tronix publishing, 
Inglewood, Calif. says: ‘We want to 
help them (the retailers) sell. | think 
the best thing a manufacturer can 
do is to listen and understand that 
the retailers know their business a 
lot better than the manufacturers 


know it 
To Baek up his statement and ful- 


fill his dealers’ needs, Reese offers 
a multifaceted P.O.P. program. 
“Our games are packaged in VCS- 
sized packages—tt helps the retail- 
ers to have some level of stan- 
dardization. On the package we 
have colorful illustrations. We sup- 
ply a three-tiered, 12-pack, self- 
displaying merchandiser. We sell 
the 12 carts to the dealers and they 
get the “Tronix sampler’ display 
package for free. It includes a 
header card which can serve as a 
stand-alone, easel-back counter- 
topper, an 18- by 24-inch poster for 
each of three game titles, and a 
window banner. Big Bens Is putting 
all of it up; the Broadway displays 
the 12-pack,” he adds. 

Computer manufacturer Epyx/ 
Automated Simulations, Sunnyvale, 
Calif., has premiered an attractive 
Lucite™ display rack which holds a 
total of 24 units: four each of six dif- 
ferent titles. Advertising manager 
Joyce Lane explains, the rack is 
free to dealers when they buy any 
24 units. Dealers are encouraged 
to keep the rack displayed perma- 
nently atop a counter or hanging by 
J-hooks. They receive a free game 
as incentive to do so. 

On the distributor level, Micro D, 
supplier of hardware, software and 
accessories on an international ba- 
sis, began offering themed soft- 
ware P.O.P. displays back in July 
1982. Their first display was a Back 
To School Education Center, made 
of corrugated cardboard, finely-fin- 
ished and painted, with an inde- 
pendent header, according to vice 
president of advertising and mar- 
keting support, Dennis Trombley. 
Measuring two feet wide and two- 
and-a-half feet deep, it was free- 
standing and contained over 20 ti- 
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tles, two-to-three deep eee oe 
on their individual sizes. 

This past Christmas, Micro D cre- 
ated 400 each of separate displays 
for Apple-compatible, Atari-com- 
patible and Texas Instruments soft- 
ware. The displays were built in dif- 
ferent color schemes, but confi- 
gured similarly with black trays 
containing the software in tiers, six- 


foot tall headers with a Santa Claus 
figure, and hanging ceiling ban- 
ners, according to Trombley. 
Currently, the company is rolling 
out their Hot Rack counter-topper, 
designed to be placed right next to 
the cash register, and contain the 
top-selling entertainment software. 
“It's a whole merchandising sys- 
tem,” Trombley states. “They (the 


Some Tips From The Bookstores 


Dalton Bookseller, one of the nation’s largest book chains with 660 

w locations, centralizes display directives at their corporate headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis. Divisional merchandise manager Tim Higgins strives 
for, “maximum exposure of the product. We feel that the books themselves 


are the attractions.” 
bookworms employ. 


Sound familiar? Let’s look at the techniques the 


It's all an organized system at B. Dalton. Themes and positioning—not 
color—most often tie the different displays together. Up to 12 themes are 
suggested by corporate headquarters for every six-week period. Recom- 
mended bibliographies are prepared. Large 25-inch by 36-inch overhead 
signs accompany the top two themes—they can be displayed in-store or in 
the window. At press time, these were “Winds of War” (to coincide with the 


TV miniseries) and “computer books.” 


For “Winds of War,” several hundred Herman Wouk books, as well as other 
novels about World War II, were spotlighted in the front of the stores on a 
climbing display underneath the corresponding overhead sign. The “com- 
puter books” display consisted of several dozen computer books arranged 
on a table, in pyramid style and face front, again, under the overhead sign. 

Lesser themes might include travel books, business books, juvenile 
books, and so on. Headquarters often gets some promotional help in creat- 


ing themes from the publishers. 


Higgins itemizes his display goals: 1) to sell books, 2) to show they're on 
top of trends, 3) to show they have a thorough selection, 4) to show they offer 


value for the money. 


A January theme for fitness and health, spearheaded by “an arresting 
photo of a young woman in leotards exercising, really helped sales,” accord- 
ing to Higgins. Regular seasonal displays for Father's Day, graduation, 
Christmas, Halloween, Easter and St. Patrick’s Day are also quite effective. 
Still, a frustrated Higgins admits, “With most displays, it’s difficult to get 


proof positive that the display worked.” 


At Brentano’s, Beverly Hills, hardcover buyer Carlos Barajas changes the 
store’s Rodeo Drive and Wilshire Boulevard windows twice a month. He usu- 
ally goes with either a mass building-block effect using a single title, or a 
stark minimal display with perhaps some POP. 

“Our most successful window,’ remembers Barajas, “was a fantasy win- 
dow for a nonbook item—stuffed dolls that illustrator Maurice Sendak had 
created from his books. We got real foliage and branches and did a forest 
scene, stringing the dolls and animals from the branches. Later, we brought 


itin the store.” 


Another popular window display was for a 3-D book that came with 3-D 
eyeglasses. They strung a giant-sized pair of 3-D glasses across the win- 
dow and did an abstract design with the books. People came in not only to 
buy the books, but also wanting the giant 3-D glasses. 

Eye-catching is Baraja’s by-word, and he stresses showing off the prod- 
uct with an artistic conception utilizing color, composition, arrangement and 


design. 
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retailers) tell us they want $1,000 of 
merchandise in there and we main- 
tain it that way. We make recom- 
mendations on what they should or- 
der, based on our sell-through stat- 
istics.” 

Sourcing, purchasing, and de- 
signing the POP displays is difficult 
due to the lack of industry stan- 
dardization, but Trombley feels that 
they provide needed immediacy, 
eye-catching appeal, and conve- 
nience for the shopper. 


The results 

Increased sales, directly attrib- 
utable to the increased sales effort, 
contest the retailers. They believe 
that the customers respond to 
stepped-up marketing endeavors. 

“P.O.P. materials act as an extra 
salesperson in the showroom—and 
they’re cheaper than one, too,’ St. 
Petersburg’s Smith asserts jok- 
ingly. “If they’re attractive and give 
information, they’re helpful. They 
Spark interest. A salesman can't 
show every available thing. Point- 
of-sales tools are great for cus- 
tomers who like to browse.” 

Soft Byte’s Meyer, Peninsula Of- 
fice Supplies’ Serriere, and Joe 
Harmon, vice president of mer- 
chandise at CompuShop in Rich- 
ardson, Texas, all stress the value 
of giveaway brochures which the 
serious Consumer can pursue at his 
(or her) leisure. “They make the 
customer realize that you're selling 
what they've seen on TV, says 
Serriere, while Harmon feels that, 
“they’re very important in terms of 
motivating customers.” 

The Computer Store’s Kehler 
notes that, P.O.P. tools “allow us to 
organize our thoughts while dem- 
onstrating a product—tthey give us 
the ability to fully explain the fea- 
tures to a customer.” 

And Program Unlimited's Wilcox, 
who says that P.O.P. support is 
definitely a factor in deciding which 
product lines to take on, believes: 
“Packaging, brochures, everything 
adds to the credibility of the line for 
the customer. The most successful 
companies have a good combina- 
tion of support materials.” 
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UMI software...a world of choices 


A World of Fun! They’re hot! They're new! The settes or UMI’s own durable cartridges, depending 
exceptional graphics and challenging play of UMI’s_ _ on your selection. If you’re looking for fun, or for 
games have made United Microware the leader in an easier way to manage your personal business, 
arcade-quality recreational software. look to UMI ... the leader you can trust. UMI 

A World of Help! UMI has created programs to products are available at your favorite computer 
help professionals and homeowners “take care of products store. 
business.” UMI can make your life a little easier 

with word processing, information storage, finan- 

cial management, hobbyist programs, utilities and | ) | 
communication programs — all with easy-to- =~ anes . lie 
understand instructions. Ne) Pomona, California 91768 

A World of Choices! All programs come on cas- (714) 594-1351 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


(inHicc 
ACCESSORIES —— 








By Neil Spann 


ressure is mounting on retailers 

to keep pace with the increas- 
ing number of peripheral items 
reaching the marketplace. This 
year hundreds of new electronic 
devices—printers, disk drives, 
joysticks, cables, etc.—will be 
reaching the market. 

Retailers, while selective, still 
have established policies of trying 
to test each of the major peripheral 
items which come onto the market 
for most of the major lines. Decid- 
ing whether or not to stock the new 
items is one objective of this pro- 
cess. Another, and a quite impor- 
tant one, is keeping informed on 
what is available. 

Knowing the limitations of a pe- 
ripheral item is considered essen- 
tial for all salespeople at several 
specialty stores. ‘It goes without 
saying that our salespeople would 
Know all of its capabilities. But what 
we must guard against is that an 
enthusiastic salesperson might 
oversell a product or suggest to a 
consumer that it would perform a 
service which it wasn’t designed to 
do,’ explains Tom Dolby, vice presi- 
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dent in charge of technical support 
at Jonathan’s Apple, of Marlton, 
N.J. He is also a computer addict 
who welcomes any new electronic 
device as he would the morning 
sunrise. 

Testing each new peripheral per- 
sonally, however simple, is not pos- 
sible any longer. Last year there 
were scores of new add-ons for the 
Apple and IBM, the store’s two ma- 
jor lines. “In the software area alone 
there are 32,000 programs for the 
Apple and about 1,200 for the IBM 
PC,” he points out. 

What is Dolby doing to keep 
track? He says his only alternative 
is to assign research responsibil- 
ities to other members of the store 
and meet each week for a product 
analysis. 

Other retailers are taking a simi- 
lar approach. Additionally, several 
attempt to negotiate with suppliers 
to take on a new item on a trial ba- 
Sis for a one-month period. Testing, 
in most cases, means hooking up 
the new item to a system and hav- 
ing it work as a self-running demo 
on the sales floor. This enables re- 


tailers to incorporate consumer re- 
action into their final judgment. 


Growth in communications 

Computer hardware and soft- 
ware merchandisers say their best- 
sellers in the peripheral area are 
printers, disk drives, modems, 12- 
inch green-screen monitors, 80- 
column cards, and all the cables 
and hook-ups which are required 
for connecting these major items. 

Several predict an explosion dur- 
ing the next two years in the com- 
munications area. For example, 
voice synthesis already is available 
for the Apple and IBM machines. 
Consumers generally find this is a 
more efficient way to communicate 
with their machine. It saves them 
time. According to industry reports, 
the physically handicapped com- 
munity finds voice will help them 
delve deeper into the ever-expand- 
ing computer world. 

Users also are responsive to 
new, time-calendar clock cards. 
They provide practical home secu- 
rity. The. computer during the ho- 
meowner's absence takes charge 
of the household lights and appli- 
ances, turning them off and on rou- 
tinely for a week, a month, or even a 
full year. 

These applications are only a be- 
ginning. Coming soon are electron- 
ic mailings from the home and the 
exchange of software over the tele- 
phone. 

“The entire area of communica- 
tions will get hotter. Consumers are 
beginning to realize that machines 
talk more cheaply than people. I’m 
expecting an exciting new variety of 
applications,’ says Ron Hosek, 
owner of Hands On Computers in 
Atlanta. 


Consumers more savvy 
Impulse buying is a thing of past 
where hardware peripherals are in- 
volved. Hosek notes that consum- 
ers in his area have during the last 
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six months to a year become rather 
sophisticated. They purchase the 
basic system first and after becom- 
ing familiar with it return for the 
add-ons, he notes. 

Dolby agrees. They have their 
needs pretty well defined. ‘You 
won't find many people today who 
buy the printer or second disk drive 
on the first pop. Normally,” Dolby 
says, ‘they buy the standard unit 
with either 48K or 64K, and one 
disk drive and the 12-inch green- 
screen monitor. 

“After becoming familiar with 
their system at home, they come to 
a realization that some of the soft- 
ware packages they want to run 
would work more elegantly and fas- 
ter with two drives.” 
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The New Yorker agrees that most 
customers are more sophisticated, 
but they still must be ‘‘babied” a bit. 
“There are still shoppers and buy- 
ers who believe that the computer 
is supposed to do everything. 
When they leave your store with 
that thought,” he says, “then they 
don’t understand the concept.” 

So knowing that the customer 
making his initial purchase is un- 
likely to buy the add-on printer, sec- 
ond disk drive or a modem, why 
bother? Retailers explain that the 
customer will eventually learn the 
value of these add-ons and pur- 
chase them later. When the ada- 
ons have not been explained dur- 
ing the initial presentation, howev- 
er, the consensus is that most cus- 


“After becoming familiar with their sys- 
tem at home, they come to the realiza- 
tion that some of the software pack- 


ages they want to run would work more 
elegantly and faster with two disk 


drives.” 


Dolby finds that most customers, 
after working with the second disk 
drive, will return to buy a printer. 

“Then after that there's usually a 
long time lag, and they wont buy 
any more of the hardware peripher- 
als for awhile. But they do keep 
coming back for more software.” 

Consumer savvy appears in 
most markets. Where the informa- 
tion comes from is debatable. 
Some are gaining an awareness 
from friends and neighbors. Others 
appear to be reading up ahead of 
time in computer magazines, notes 
Joe Alinsky, owner of Indiana Com- 
puter Center, Michigan City, Ind. 
Alinsky says his salespeople are 
trained to cover all the possible ap- 
plications nonetheless. 

“Make the suggestion. Show ev- 
erything the machine is capable of 
doing during the initial sale. The 
customer needs to realize that his 
investment hasn't stopped with the 
computer,’ says the store manager 
of a New York-based electronics 
store chain. 
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tomers feel slighted and will pur- 
chased the add-ons at another 
store. 


Views on inventory 

Breadth, not depth, is recom- 
mended in the area of peripheral 
inventories, the retailers say. 
“Change comes so rapidly that 
stocking an item in depth can be a 
costly mistake. Prices are dropping 
too fast,” says Bill Spiegel, co-own- 
er of Brooklyn Data Systems, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Selectivity is another key. “There 
are so many to choose from today. 
We can’t carry everything. We've 
had to make a decision what we're 
going to push, but we still need to 
know about the products we re not 
carrying and why ours are better,’ 
Spiegel adds. 

Spiegel admits to making mis- 
takes in the peripheral area. Initially 
the store pitted one item against 
another. Concentrating only on the 
positives proved to be a more ef- 
fective approach. 


One to show and two to go may 
be a cliche but the formula works 
for Primus Equipment, Inc., of Joli- 
et, Il. Operations manager John 
Flynn notes that the rapid expan- 
sion of peripheral items suggests 
sudden shifts in pricing. 

Shifts or advances in technology 
are prompting retailers to expand 
their peripheral SKU’s. Not surpris- 
ingly, they will likely broaden their 
offerings in the areas selling best: 
printers, disk drives, modems and 
monitors. 

How much growth is expected? 
Ron Hosek predicts his peripheral 
business will double sales volume 
of last year. “We're expecting great 
things in this area. Peripherals are 
becoming much more intelligent 
and in most instances more expen- 
sive,’ he says. 

Others agree. John Flynn: “Our 
store will have its greatest growth in 
this area over the next two years.” 
In Atlanta, Hosek lists two reasons 
why expansion is good business. 
On the one hand, he says, periph- 
erals are where the margins are. 
“It's highly profitable. But we also 
have to expand,” he notes, ‘to 
maintain our market position.” 

From New Jersey, Tom Dolby 
gives this perspective on the cate- 
gory’s growth. He opines, “Look at 
it this way. In 1978 there were five 
peripherals for the Apple computer 
when it was introduced and there 
are more than 800 now. The IBM PC 
has been out over a year and there 
are more than 200 peripherals for 
the PC already and about 1,200 
software packages.” 

Following an_ if-ya-got-it-show-it 
philosophy is the first step in mer- 
chandising peripherals effectively. 
The product should be connected 
with a ‘working system and given 
good visibility. Then encourage the 
customer to work with it and gain 
familiarity, That can be more valu- 
able in the selling process than 20 
minutes of sales presentation, 
thinks Richard Rosen, president, of 
The Micro Center, of Amherst, N.Y. 

| 


Neil Spann is a veteran writer and ob- 
server of the consumer electronics 
scene. 


























WICO introduces the IBM Trackball, 
model 50-2090. Features include 
two independent fire buttons, phe- 
nolic ball with 360° movement, 
sealed steel bearings and spring 
Suspension. Suggested retail: 
$89.95. 
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WICO introduces ‘The Boss” joy- 
stick, the company’s first entry into a 
new line of popularly-priced game 
controls for home video game and 
personal computer systems. It fea- 
tures five built-in lead switches. 
Suggested list: $19.95. 
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AMIGA Corp. introduces the Joy- 
board™ for the Atari 2600 VCS 
which, the firm claims, brings a total- 
ly new dimension to video game 
























USI International previews the Op- 
toMouse™ 2000, equipped with an 
on-board microprocessor. Slated for 
retail outlets, the unit plugs into 
home, business or personal com- 
puter systems. Optical sensors and 
the built-in microprocessor provide 
users with accurate cursor position- 
ing, graphics input and menu selec- 
tion options. Initial introduction will 
be a direct interface with the IBM PC 
and BASIC. Additionally, AWordStar 
overlay for $49.95 is also available. 
OptoMouse will interface with any 
software that has cursor positioning 
Capabilities. Suggested list for Op- 
toMouse: $179.95. 
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DMG Consumer Products intro- 
duces the Pro Console |, designed 
to fit both the Atari and Sears home 
video systems. Each unit comes 
with a pair of weighted stabilization 
blocks which houses the joystick 
and paddle controllers for optimum 
player control. Suggested list: 
$24.95. 
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play. With the Joyboard, game con- 
trol is no longer limited to the hands; 
it can be controlled by using the en- 
tire body. It can be stood on to simu- 
late skiing, sat on for bobsledding or 
even layed on for body surfing. The 
Joyboard comes with Mogul Mani- 
ac, a first-person skiing/slalom sim- 
ulation game. Available in two ver- 
sions, one comes on cassette for 
The Power Module. Suggested list: 
$39.95. A second version comes on 
a ROM cartridge which can be 
plugged directly into the Atari VCS. 
Suggested list: $49.95. 
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QUESTAR introduces the “Blaster!” 
plug-in, adjustable speed, automat- 
ic firing module for the Atari VCS, 
400, 800; ColecoVision, Sears Tele- 
Games and the Commodore VIC- 
20. It plugs in between the game 
console and the joystick to add au- 
tomatic firepower to fast action, 
shoot-em-up games. It converts sin- 
gle shot firing into high speed ma- 
chine gun action, up to 20 shots per 
second. Suggested list $8.95. 
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What’s Coming This Spring? 


By David Keenan 


MI ving like wildfire,” best 
describes how books about 
computer hardware and software 
are selling. Name any computer-re- 
lated subject and you will find 
there's a demand for books regard- 
ing that area. 

Introductory books on comput- 
ers appear to be in the highest de- 
mand. And with more purchases of 
microcomputers expected, re- 
quests for such books will sky- 
rocket. 

So what is new in introductory 
books for the spring? 

According to George Stanley, 
marketing director for Prentice Hall, 
identifying the computer intro mar- 
ket poses a problem. “There are 
businessmen who have new office 
computers and 13-year-olds who 
want to know more about their first 
microcomputer. Each requires a 
different level of writing.” 

Quite a few of these intro books 
are written by computer scientists 
who use terminology that may con- 


fuse the lay reader. The books that 


seem to be selling best are the 
ones written in easy-to-understand 
language. 
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Dean Marion, spokesman for 
Datamost, Inc., says the books that 
do the best are the ones that are 
about a specific machine or lan- 
guage. “Consumers will buy a ma- 
chine and it ends up on a shelf 
gathering dust because they don't 
Know how to use it. Lower-end ma- 
chine books really supply a need 
because many times the manuals 
are just inadequate for the user's 
needs.’ 

The machine-specific books that 
sell the best are usually for those 
microcomputers that are new to the 
market. Several retailers would 
probably give their right arm for an 
introductory book about the Apple 
lle or the Commodore 64. This is 
not to say that other machine-spe- 
cific books don’t do well: on the 
contrary. 

Stanley says that Prentice Hall’s 
book on the IBM Personal Comput- 
er sold some 60,000 copies in a six 
month period. When the company 
predicted a downturn in sales of 
books on some of the older ma- 
chines the market actually ex- 
panded and the books are doing 
better now than three months ago. 





Ron Lipking 


Spring’s general interest reading 

Computer In Your Pocket 
(Datamost Inc., $14.95), by Ed 
Faulk details the history of the latest 
generation of computers—micros. 
Faulk takes the reader through the 
possibilities and applications avail- 
able to users of the new microcom- 
puters of today. 

Another general-interest com- 
puter book released this spring is 
How To Cope With Computers: A 
Survival Guide For The Computer 
Age (Hayden, $7.95), by Tom 
Logsdon. The author describes the 
way computers have become more 
prevalent in everyday life. Written 
for the informed layman and the 
computer hobbyist, the book con- 
tains an introduction to BASIC, and 
sections on purchasing and using 
home computers. In addition to a 
look at other aspects of the com- 
puter age, Logsdon provides a sur- 
vey of possible careers in the field. 

Computer Anatomy For 
Beginners (Reston), by Marlin 
Ouverson, explains computers to a 
novice user. Presented in two parts, 
the book first deals with computers 
in general. Fast moving, easily read 
chapters move one quickly through 
the world of computers. Basic ex- 
planations on how computers work, 
what languages are and how to use 
a computer are included. The sec- 
ond section of the book devotes it- 
self to explaining the possible uses 
for microcomputers. Games, busi- 
ness applications and networking 
are all explained. 

With the increasing use of micro- 
computers in educational settings, 
parents of school-age children can 
stay abreast of what their children 
are doing in school by reading Mi- 
crocomputers: A Parents’ Guide 
(John Wiley & Sons, Inc., $8.95), by 
Kenneth P. Goldberg & Robert D. 
Sherwood. This book helps to di- 
minish the gap between children's 
computer literacy and what parents 
don’t know about computers. Sub- 
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Playful learning for the entire family. 


CHALLENGE 
IN 

GAME 
PLAYING 
FROM 
RESTON. 


For the Apple II Plus with 48k memory. 


a 


by Intentional Educ 


Reston’s computer games go beyond the arcade 
chases and shoot-’em-ups—they challenge your mind. 
Multiploy, by Paul Coletta, makes you answer 
increasingly difficult math problems before time runs 
out. WordWorx, by Intentional Educations, Inc., 
consists of ‘*Myspellery,” in which you decipher a word 
with as few clues as possible, and “Sentence Maker,” 
which challenges you to turn five initial letters into as 
many grammatically correct sentences as you can. 
You'll earn bonus points by guessing the secret fam- 
ous saying that the five initial letters stand for. Finally, 
Apple® Graphics Games, a book/disk combination, 
by Paul Coletta. 10 completely documented games 
using Applesoft®, sound and high resolution graphics. 
These games are written for the Apple II Plus® with 
48k memory. And especially for computer gamers 
with minds as fast as their wrists. Sac 
A Creative Pastime” ies, 

Keaton SOkt wane wisest : 
A Prentice-Hall Company ¥ , 


11480 Sunset Hills Rd. Reston, VA 22090 
Available at your local computer retailer or call us at 


(800) 336-0338. 


Apple and Applesoft are registered 
trademarks of Apple Computers, Inc. 
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jects discussed include information 
on types of computers and lan- 
guages used and how parents can 
maximize the educational benefits 
of microcomputers. 


Machine-specific books 

Two new books from Datamost’s 
“Elementary” series are The Ele- 
mentary Commodore 64 ($14.95), 
by William B. Sanders and The Ele- 
mentary Timex/Sinclair ($14.95), 
also by Sanders. The first book 
ranges from telling the reader how 
to hook up a Commodore 64 to us- 
ing utility programs. The book is 
written in clear, easy-to-understand 
language, contains 10 chapters 
and comes spiral bound. 

Written in much the same style as 
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Timex Sinclair 1000 and ZX81 
(Sybex), by Douglas Hergert, and 
The Sinclair ZX81 (Tab Books Inc. 
$16.95), by Randle Hurley. The 
first, written at the novice level, 
takes a new user through the basic 
operation of a computer to the ma- 
chine’s optimum capabilities. 
Instructions on how to program are 
included and enable the user to 
start writing programs that do cal- 
culations, make graphs and pro- 
vide entertainment. 

The second book also contains 
practical programs for the Sinclair 
user. Basically a source book, it 
contains discussions on subjects 
as diverse as personal finances, 
banking, bulk storage, word jug- 
gling and hardware modification. 


The machine-specific books that sell 
the best are usually for those microcom- 
puters that are new to the market. Sev- 


eral retailers would give their right arm 
for an introductory book about the 
Apple Ile or the Commodore 64. 





the rest of the series, the second 
book contains a plethora of infor- 
mation about the Timex/Sinclair mi- 
crocomputers. As the price contin- 
ues to drop on what was once a 
$99 computer, more and more pur- 
chasers will be looking for a book 
that provides information about 
how to put this computer to good 
use. 

For the beginning computer user 
who needs help figuring out how to 
use an IBM PC, Sybex has a 
book—The ABC’s Of The IBM, by 
William Edward Willoughby & Nan- 
cy Foster Jacobs. This book helps 
the user realize the full potential of 
an IBM PC. The book includes 
instructions on everything from put- 
ting the system together to select- 
ing and using commercially avail- 
able software packages. One hun- 
dred pages of plain, easy-to-under- 
stand terminology teaches the 
reader how to read, erase, name 
and manipulate files on the IBM PC. 

Two more books for the lower- 
end microcomputer user are Your 
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Youngsters who own a T! 99/4A 
will be happy to know that Edward 
Carlson, author of Datamost, Inc.'s 
“Kids and Series,’ has written a 
new book. Kids And The TI 99/4A 
($19.95) is an instructional guide 
written in the same manner as the 
rest of the series. It contains parent 
and teacher sections to help guide 
children through the learning pro- 
cess. In addition, sample pro- 
grams, questions and problems 
work to stimulate children’s prob- 
lem solving processes. Answers 
are included in the back of the 
book. 

Business 

For business-oriented micro- 
computer users there are three new 
books worth taking a look at. Two of 
them are Introduction To Busi- 
ness Programming And Systems 
Analysis (Tab Books Inc. $12.95 
paper and $18.95 hard), by Keith 
Lohnmuller and Using Microcom- 
puters In Business: A Guide For 
The Perplexed (Hayden $12.95), 
by Stanley Veit. 


Lohnmuller attempts to provide a 
complete overview of the business 
application computer industry with 
his book. He defines the difference 
between business and scientific 
computing as well as introducing 
the reader to machine structure, 
assembly level programming, flow- 
charting and program structure. 
The book also includes chapters on 
data representation, systems anal- 
ysis and the future of computers in 
the business world. 

Veit’s book is a newly revised 
second edition that introduces the 
business manager to the world of 
business computers. The author, a 
small-business consultant, draws 
from his experience in the field to 
provide advice on the potentials 
and pitfalls of using a computer in 
business. Some subjects looked at: 
software purchasing, system re- 
quirements, new word processing 
packages, telecommunications 
and networking. 

A Guide For Selecting Comput- 
ers And Software For Small Busi- 
nesses (Reston), is the third book 
that provides information to the po- 
tential business system purchaser. 
Written by Paul G. Enockson, an 
applications consultant, the book 
acts as a guide for the small busi- 
nessman. Enockson interestingly 
uses a flowchart to explain the main 
ideas, consequently ending up with 
an intelligible, easy-to-follow man- 
ual. The book takes the potential 
purchaser all the way from the ini- 
tial idea that a system should be 
bought to final installation and 
manufacturer support contracts. 
An appendix includes a glossary 
and checklists to follow while pur- 
chasing a system. 

In addition to books geared to- 
ward popular computer owners, 
there are also books aimed at own- 
ers of the more popular software 
packages. One such book is the 
The Foolproof Guide To Scripsit 
(Sybex) by Jeff Berner. It contains 
information about Scriptsit that us- 
ers will find vital. Starting out proce- 
dures, document creation, manu- 
script polishing, and how to pre- 
pare form letters are all subjects 
covered in the book. 

Practical Wordstar Uses (Sy- 
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The most co 


Years of research, development, and 
field testing have resulted in the 
most extensive statistics and graph- 
ics database program specifically 
designed for the personal computing 
environment. STATPRO ™ provides 
the data analysis capabilities and 
flexibility previously available only 
ona large computer. Researchers, 
business professionals, and other 
data analysts will welcome the 
breadth yet simplicity of this pro- 
gram! STATPRO requires no pre- 
vious computer experience, no 
special command language. Single 


keystrokes access all of the data man- 


ipulation, statistics, and graphics 
power of STATPRO. 


STATPRO allows easy access to its 
extensive numerical data 
capabilities. 

The strength of STATPRO is found 
in the functions of its user friendly, 
menu-driven database. You can 
easily learn to enter and edit, 
manipulate, transform, and print 
out data. STATPRO’s searching 


Statistics Modules Menu 


A) DESCRIPTIVE 
B) REGRESSION 
ANOVA 


C) 
D) TIME SERIES 
E) MULTIVAR 


(ESC)) Exit to Master Menu 
Choice —)[ | 





capabilities allow these functions to 
be performed on all your data or a 
user defined subset of your data. 
Over 600 transformations and con- 
versions are available. You can 
place the results of these transfor- 
mations into the same field or any 
other field in STATPRO’s database. 


STATPRO is a trademark of Wadsworth Electronic sesame - Company. A 
of I 





yst comprehensive 
statistics and graphics 
ever developed for 
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STATPRO offers a comprehensive 
collection of statistical procedures. 
The statistics component of 
STATPRO contains a multitude of 
rocedures, grouped into the fol- 
owing modules: 


Descriptive: Contingency analysis, 
cross tabulation, normality tests; 
descriptive, comparative, range and 
non-parametric statistics. 


Regression: Linear, non-linear, 
stepwise, and multiple regressions; 
residual analysis and statistical 
matrices. 


Analysis of Variance: Single and 
nested classifications, two and three 
sa | equal and unequal sample size 
and non-parametric ANOVA. 


Time Series: Moving averages, 
multi-stage least squares, fitted 
polynomials and trig functions, 
additive and multiply forecasting. 


Multivariate: Principal components, 
factor, orthogonal factor, oblique 
factor, pair-weighted cluster, dis- 
criminant function, multiple con- 
tingency, and canonical correlation 
analysis; positive definite inverse 
and determinant. 


STATPRO provides graphic 
representation of your data in 
minutes. 

STATPRO graphics plot all the 
results of your STATPRO statistical 


Rieritational usiiseds achines, Corp. 


and sophisticated 
database workstation 
the personal computer. 





analyses including scatter, triangle, 
regression, and box plots; piecharts, 
histograms, and dendograms. Fur- 
ther, with STATPRO you can cus- 
tom edit with keyboard, paddles 
or graphics tablet. You can create 
characters and shapes and place 
them anywhere on a graph. Mix 
text with data fields. Place multiple 
plots on each screen. Define your 
axis limits. 


You can save your graphics ona 
disk fora minftiple color “slide 
show” presentation, or print them 
out through a variety of compatible 


printers. 


STATPRO documentation wraps 

up the package. 

Althouse STATPRO software is 
essentially self-documenting, com- 
plete print documentation is pro- 
vided. This includes walk-through 
tutorials, easy to understand pocket 
reference guides and comprehen- 
sive user's guides. 


STATPRO currently runs on the 
Apple® Il and Apple III personal 
computers. It will soon be available 
for the IBM® PC. 


Find out more about STATPRO: 
The Statistics and Graphics 
Database Workstation. 

Contact your local dealer, or call us 
toll-free at 


800-322-2208 


You can also call us toll-free for 
information on corporate purchase 
through our National Account 
Program. 


Wadsworth 
Electronic 
Publishing 
Company 


Statler Office Building 
20 Park Plaza, Boston, MA 02116 
Tel. (617) 423-0420 


ple is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. IBM is a registered trademark 





bex), by Julie Anne Arca, deals with 
the popular word processing pack- 
age of the same name. Released in 
April, this book contains an over- 
view of the Wordstar program and 
instructions on how to perform es- 
sential office jobs with the pack- 
age. A task oriented user’s guide, 
the book offers information about 
how to use Wordstar for creating 
letters, newsletters, and docu- 
ments. It also gives tips on design- 
ing and implementing applications. 

For software spreadsheet users 
there are two new books, How To 
Use Supercalc (Tab Books Inc., 
$25.95), by Deborrah Smithy-Willis, 
Jerry Willis and Merl K. Miller, and 
Mastering VisiCalc (Sybex) by 
Douglas Hergert. The first book of- 
fers itself as a complete guide to 
the Supercalc software package. It 
contains an introduction to the pro- 
gram and discusses all the Super- 
calc functions. The second book 
provides a step by step look at the 


popular VisiCalc spread-sheet pro- 
gram. It provides information to the 
reader about how to use the pro- 
gram for tasks from planning to ex- 
amining projection scenarios. 

Language books also make up a 
portion of the computer book mar- 
ket. After all, what’s a computer 
good for if you can’t program it? 
Doing Business With Pascal (Sy- 
bex), by Douglas Hergert and Rich- 
ard Hergert, is one such language 
book. It provides information about 
how Pascal can be used in busi- 
ness applications. It covers design, 
applications development, and 
system integration. 

BASIC Exercises For The Atari 
(Sybex), by J.P. Lamoitier, is both 
language and machine specific. 
The latest in a series by Lamoitier, 
this book teaches BASIC on the 
Atari computer through actual 
hands on practice. Each of the fifty 
exercises contains a problem fol- 
lowed by a flowchart and a working 


program. Subjects included are 
math, business, operations re- 
search, games and statistics. 

Subroutine Sandwich (John Wi- 
ley & Sons, Inc.), by John P. Grillo 
and J.D. Robertson, satiates the 
appetite of BASIC users who are 
starved for useful subroutines to in- 
corporate into their programs. 
Equally useful for novice program- 
mers as well as the more exper- 
ienced, the book acts as an excel- 
lent reference tool for BASIC users. 
It contains 36 subroutines, as well 
as introductory chapters about how 
to use and incorporate the subrou- 
tines into main programs. 

Inside Atari BASIC (Reston), by 
Bill Carris provides information for 
three sets of Atari machine users— 
beginners, novices and seasoned- 
intermediate users. Written in a hu- 
morous style, this book takes the 
mystery out of operating the Atari 
microcomputers. The first part of 
the book deals with the basics of 


THE SENSIBLE SPELLER 


IMPROVED! 
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The #1 Apple spelling verification program has been made even 
better! We've taken all of the features you liked from the original 
and have added the features you requested to create the new 
SENSIBLE SPELLER! 


MORE FEATURES! 


We've added the features you asked for! * You can now immedi- 
ately correct misspelled words by replacing them with the proper 
spelling. The SENSIBLE SPELLER even suggests the correct 
spelling for your misspelled words! 


We've also given you more options for searching the dictionary, 
including multiple-character and single-character substitutions. 


THE CHOICE OF THREE OUT OF FOUR 
APPLE OWNERS! 


We still give you all the features that made the 
SENSIBLE SPELLER the choice of three 
out of four Apple owners buying a spelling 
checker** In fact, the SENSIBLE 
SPELLER was the only spelling 
verification program to ever 

appear on Softalk’s Top 30 list. 


The SENSIBLE SPELLER still 
includes the largest dictionary 
available for the Apple computer 
— over 80,000 words are supplied 
with unlimited room to add your 
own special words! This is a brand- 
name dictionary, containing real 
words from the official Random 
House Dictionary — not a list of 
words typed in by some programmer 


or made up from tables of prefixes and suffixes! We even throw in 
a hardback copy of the dictionary to give you definitions and 
pronunciations! 


The SENSIBLE SPELLER is fast, a ten-page document can be 
checked in just a minute or two. It is also extensively menu driven 
to make it friendly and easy to use. And because each misspelled 
word is shown to you in the middle of a small excerpt from your 
document, you won’t waste time trying to remember how you 
used the word. 


MORE WORD PROCESSORS! 


Each SENSIBLE SPELLER package contains multiple versions 
for compatibility with almost all Apple word processors including: 
DOS 3.2, DOS 3.3 (Apple Writer, Magic Window, 
Screen Writer, etc.), Superlext, Word Handler, 
CP/M(Wordstar, etc.), and Pascal word 
processors. And, the SENSIBLE SPELLER 
works on all Apple //e, I|l+, and Apple- 
compatible computers with one or two 

disk drives. 


Don’t be spellbound—get the 
professional solution! $125.00 


Cc). Sensibic. 

~<a Software, Inc. 

6619 Perham Drive 

West Bloomfield, MI 48033 (313) 399-8877 


Please add $1.25 for shipping. 
Visa / Mastercard / Check / COD welcome! 





* New features not available in Apple CP/M, Pascal, and WordHandler versions 


*..Speller from Sensible Software giommed on to more than —oo 
PY the market for proofreading programs...'—Softalk M August 1 





APPLE is a trademark of APPLE COM 
WORDHAN 


SCREENWRITER-SIERRA ON-LINE, INC. SUPERTEXT-MUSE SOFTWARE 


PUTER, 
DLER-SIL (CON VALLEY Y SYSTEMS, INC. WORDSTAR-MICROPRO INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
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programming while the second 
part deals with the more advanced 
aspects of graphics, colors and 
sounds. 


Home user books 

Bits, Bytes and Buzzwords (Di- 
lithium press, $7.95) soon to be a 
new microcomputer television se- 
ries this May, attempts to de-mysti- 
fy computers and define the some- 
times confusing “buzzwords” nov- 
ice computer users sometimes 
encounter. The writer, Mark Garetz, 
is a self-taught purveyor of digital 
electronics and microcomputers. 
This 110-page book contains a 
glossary of computer terms to aid 
the reader. 

Geared for computer enthusi- 
asts, The Computer Cookbook 
(Prentice Hall, $12.95 paper: 
$21.95 cloth) is a reference guide 
on how to put together microcom- 
puter systems from various compo- 
nents. Literally a cookbook, it tells 





the ingredients and explains the 
method to building a system. The 
author, William Bates, specializes 
in the development of advanced in- 
formation systems and services. 

Arthur Naiman’s book, Word 
Processing Buyer’s Guide 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
$15.95) provides answers to sever- 
al questions often asked by a po- 
tential word processing buyer or 
user. It tells readers how to edit, en- 
ter and print. Additionally, it pro- 
vides a checklist to follow when 
shopping for a word processor or a 
microcomputer. 

TRS-80 Extended Color Basic 
(Prentice Hall $12.95 paper; 19.95 
cloth) is suitable for both classroom 
and home self-instruction. It is a 
hands-on approach to BASIC pro- 
gramming on the TRS-80 color 
computer. It comes complete with 
illustrated examples from the com- 
puter’s video screen. Written by 
Richard Haskell, Ph.D., who has 
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designed several microprocessor- 
based systems. 

The International Microcomputer 
Dictionary (Sybex) is a compre- 
hensive dictionary of computer 
terms. This pocket book contains 
sections on standards and specifi- 
cations, microcomputer compan- 
ies and a listing of commonly used 
acronyms. 


And last, but not least, for game 
players is Games Apples Play 
(Datamost, Inc, $14.95), by Mat 
Weinstock. The book contains a 
collection of games written in Ap- 
plesoft BASIC. An amusing text 
with numerous illustrations demon- 
strates to the reader the wide vari- 
ety of games possible with an Ap- 
ple computer. Instructions are in- 
cluded to the user on how to modify 
and create games. 


David Keenan writes and studies about 
computer science at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz. 


The First Complete Programming Guide, With Programs 
for the Popular, Low-Cost TI-99/4A Microcomputer! 


Using and Programming the TI-99/4A, 
including Ready-to-Run Programs 


by Frederick Holtz 


Over 500,000 TI-99/4A computers were sold last 
year alone! Now, here’s acomprehensive user’s and 
programmer’s guide that’s an essential sourcebook 
for anyone who owns or is thinking of purchasing 
the popular, low-cost TI-99/4A microcomputer! 
Here’s hands-on guidance on every phase of TI- 
99/4A operaton—plus there are plenty of ready-to- 
run programs! 224 pp., 61 illus. 


$16.95 Hard; 
$9.95 Paper 


TAB BOOKS inc. 
TAB Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 17214 


Order No. 1620 


RUN PROGRAMS 


ii ul 


To order Call Toll Free: 800-233-1128 (In Pennsylvania, 


Hawaii, & Alaska Call Direct: 717-794-2191) 
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COMMITTEE 
SOFTWARE 


S2" months ago JoAnn Bris- 
senden and Chuck Bennett 
took the leap. Brissenden had been 
researching the booming computer 
field and Bennett decided to fuse 
his advertising operation with high 
tech retailing. 

They got a second-floor store- 
front on L.A.’s busy Ventura Boule- 
vard in the San Fernando Valley's 
Sherman Oaks region, where Val- 
ley Girls cruise and businessmen 
lunch, and set up shop. 

“We get a lot of referrals from the 
five hardware stores located within 
blocks,’ Brissenden comments. 
“That's our single biggest advan- 
tage. Our personal service encour- 
ages repeat customers too. The 
advertising is a slower-building 
thing—it could be a year later be- 
fore they come in.” 

Committee Software sells 90 per- 
cent software and 10 percent hara- 
ware add-ons like disk drives, mon- 
itors, paper, blank disks, disk hola- 
ers and printers. Demonstration 
hardware includes the Atari 800, 
IBM PC, Apple and TRS-80. Visi- 
Calc and artsci business programs 
are most popular, with educational 
offerings next in demand, and 
games lagging behind. Broder- 
bund, Synapse, Datamost, Spinna- 
ker and Infocom products are top 
sellers, while Deadline, Zork and 
other adventure games do better 
here than the arcade titles. 

The typical customer to stroll into 
this future shop? ‘“‘He’s male, in his 
mid-to-late 30s, college-educated, 
upper middle class, and he bought 
a computer because he felt he 
needed to have one to keep up with 
the times,’ Bissenden observes. 

“Half of them have the hardware 
already, the others are just looking 
to see what computers are like. | 
spend about 15 minutes on the av- 
erage explaining computers to the 
uninitiated. | refer them to a store in 
the area that sells hardware and 
then they come back to buy the 
software,’ she explains. 

Why? ‘Because I’m so nice,’ 
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Committee Software uses banners and signs to attract customers. 


Brissenden jokes. “The original 
time, that first 15 minutes of person- 
al attention, is what makes our re- 
peat business.” 

“Service is the key to the whole 
thing,” partner Bennett chimes in. 

“People come in off the street 
with a lot of questions. We’re willing 
to sit down with them and work out 
their problems. We give them intelli- 
gent solutions, growth patterns for 
their business, or whatever they 
need. Then they come back. And 
the repeat business is really what's 
making us grow.’ 

At the beginning, a desire to 
save time and effort prompts cus- 
tomers to buy an accounting pro- 
gram such as the popular Home 
Accountant, or a word processing 
package like Easy Writer. Later, 
they return for educational and 
game software. More women are 
interested in educational products, 
but on the whole Brissenden feels 
that women are just not very attract- 
ed to computers. 

While program costs start at $18 
apiece, the average customer will 
lay out $70 to $100 for a couple of 
recreational items, or perhaps $700 
for a dBase // business program. 


“The magazines,’ admits Bris- 
senden, ‘are more of aservice than 
a money maker. But the books are 
more like the programs in that they 
turn a good profit.” 

Committee Software is unique in 
that it incorporates its own in-house 
ad agency. A high graphics aware- 
ness pervades the operation. Pro- 
motions often feature appearances 
by Cal State Northridge professor 
Saul Bernstein, whose computer- 
generated posters are sold at the 
shop for $6 each. T-shirts are also 
available, but they have been doing 
better as a promotional giveaways 
than as money-making products. 

In-house salespeople are glad to 
create computer portraits for shop- 
pers. “They use the Apple and a 
drawing tablet called VersaWriter,” 
Brissenden explains. “It's digitized 
so you move the control around 
and it prints out on the printer. It's a 
selling point for the VersaWriter—it 
comes with everything you need. 
Someone who isn't an artist can just 
trace.” 

Print ads are placed in the L.A. 
Times, the local Warner Center 
News, user group newsletters, the 
industrial yellow pages and the 
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Chamber of Commerce Directory. 
Radio ads have been experiment- 
ed with at adult-formatted Valley 
station KGIL, and at mellow rock 
outlet KNX-FM. 

More results, however, have 
come from direct mail pieces to lo- 
cal Valley businesses, often as part 
of a comprehensive neighborhood 
package. 

“We've got a newsletter and are 
generating our own mailing list,” 
Brissenden comments. ‘We plan to 
do more direct mail. Once you've 
had the customer in-store, follow- 
up mailings are very important. The 
newsletter allows us to introduce 
new products.” 

An unusual area of strength for 
Committee Software lies in their 
typesetting operation, spearhead- 
ed by Bennett. Fliers and ads pro- 
mote the concept of typesetting at 
home with a microcomputer. 

“They bring in their diskette, or 
send it in via modem,’ Bennett 





Co-owner JoAnn Brissenden demonstrates programs 
in the private conference area. 





elaborates. “| put codes in to tell 
the typesetting equipment what we 
want. The typesetter never gets in- 
volved, but | use his equipment. He 
holds the work until late at night 
when it's cheaper, and it's done 
completely by machine. Any of the 
home computers can hook up with 
us. Doing typesetting this way 
saves money. It's great for writers 
and newsletters.” 

Customers also make use of the 
shop's communications flexibility. 

“On the Apple, for instance, you 
can only see 40 characters 
across, Brissenden says. ‘We can 
transfer the information to an IBM 
and see 80 characters at once. We 
offer versatility. We can adapt dif- 
ferent programs to different hard- 
ware or different peripherals.” 

Brissenden and Bennett both 
foresee additional expansion in the 
telecommunications and data com- 
munications areas. 

‘Modems, phone lines, and 
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For more than ten years, B.A. Pargh Company has been a major 
supplier of calculators and office machines for retailers all over the 


The benefits of buying from us — over 8,000 name-brand 
products, 24-hour toll-free ordering, fast shipping (free with 
orders over $200), competitive pricing, and no minimum-order 
requirements — make B.A. Pargh Company a leader in the 
wholesale industry. 


Recently the trends in personal computers have allowed us to 
direct our efforts to being a major source for the computers, 
software, peripherals, and accessories that your customers want. 


Look for these names in our new 389-page catalog: 
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B.A.Pargh 


1280 Murfreesboro Rd., Nashville, TN 37217 


Cali TOLL FREE 1-800-251-5959 
In Tennessee 1-800-342-5831 


& Call or write for your FREE catalog. 














BSRs will be used for security,’ 
Bennett predicts. “They will be sen- 
sor controls for turning on lights, 
heating, air conditioning and even 
sprinklers.” 

“We plan to be more of a service 
business as opposed to a mass 
merchandiser,’ Brissenden con- 
tributes. “In the future, we'll be 
more specialized with small busi- 
ness and home computers for both 
the security and business applica- 
tions. 

“The problem right now is with 
copying. People are copying soft- 
ware through user groups and 
clubs. It makes you almost not want 
to sell recreational games. There 
are an awful lot of software pro- 
grams written just to break codes, 
and then they're sold mail-order. 
The games are the worst. We've 
never sold a game to a member of 
the Atari user's club. They've got a 
library there. 

“It's a problem with the business 
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Computer-generated graphics like these are a major selling point here. 


programs too,’ she continues. ‘But 
with the business titles they can't 
get the manuals unless they want to 
copy 150 pages. 

“It's not a problem with the edu- 
cational programs. That sort of per- 
son isn't interested in going against 
copyright laws,” Brissenden guess- 
es. “With the games they don't 
even think about it. It’s like taping 
videocassettes. Educational needs 
are more specific. But everybody 
likes a game.” 

While the copying problem is 
probably the biggest that’s con- 
fronted the partners, Brissenden 
admits that opening up shop has 
had its challenges: ‘| knew it 
couldn't fail, although it’s been 
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much harder and rougher than | 
ever anticipated. After about four 
months we started making a profit.” 

She came to computers via a 
roundabout route at the telephone 
company. A telephone company 
employee her whole life, Brissen- 
den had relocated from L.A. to San 
Francisco for a staff manager posi- 
tion at the company’s request. Due 
to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph vestiture, she was layed off 
with one year's salary. She already 
had been working with a mainframe 
at the telephone company, and had 
been bitten by the futuristic bug. 

“| got demographics from news- 
papers,’ Brissenden recalls. °'| 
called editors and research depart- 





ments at newspapers to find out 
how many people live in certain zip 
codes and what their income is. 

“We determined the location of 
our store from the research. We 
contacted computer companies 
and research firms. Information On 
Demand up in Berkeley did some 
work for me. They’re on The 
Source.” 

The. place and date were set, and 
Committee Software opened its 
doors. Brissenden found herself 
swamped: “The things that really 
got me were the things the govern- 
ment requires: the L.A. city, the 
state, the federal, the payroll. Every 
month there's a tax report that has 
to be done. You're involved with ev- 


O 





ery phase of the operation in a 
small company like this. It’s excit- 
ing but it’s been really trying at 
times. It's fun though. I’d never go 
back to the telephone company—tt 
seems like such a boring thing to 
me now. | could never do it again.’ 

Just turned 40, Brissenden finds 
it stimulating to confront fresh op- 
portunities and ideas each day. 
she is open to change. “At first,” 
she says, “we stocked a little bit of 
everything. We were surprised how 
many books people wanted. We 
were planning not to discount at all, 
but you just can’t stay in business 
and not discount in L.A.” 

The software-only concept, pro- 
mulgated since there were quite a 
few hardware-only stores within 
blocks, has worked out well for Bris- 
senden and Bennett; they find that 
the hardware/software reciprocity 
serves them well, and they are 
friends rather than competitors with 


If this ad were bigger, 
our discount 
wouldn't be 45%. 
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SoftCenter, 521 Hamilton, Geneva, IL, 60134. 


(312)232-1992. 


Toll-free (except in IL): (800) 323-0116. 
SoftCenter West, 486 Landsdown Circle, 


Rohnert Park, CA, 94928. 
(707) 795-3489. 
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the hardware stores. 

An inventory program by Soft- 
ware Dimensions helps Brissenden 
to keep track of her merchandise. 
It's loaded onto a Radio Shack 
computer, since the Radio Shack is 
the least-used for demonstrations. 
The Apple and IBM are most used. 

As summertime approaches, 
Brissenden and Bennett have de- 
cided to come to terms with their 
game inventory problem, and turn 
it around. “We're going to have a 
big advertising thrust for a June 
Summer clearance sale of games 
and educational products,’ Bris- 
senden states. “We'll put the prod- 
ucts on sale at cost to get the traffic 
in. We'll be advertising it in user 
group newsletters, through our own 
direct mail list and in the L.A. 
Times. It'll be mainly the games on 
sale, and we might put a tent out- 
side the store to draw attention to 
it.” 
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Committee Software is run by a 
staff of six, with the personable 
Brissenden often on the streets 
pitching local businesses. Person- 
ality, the ability to get along well 
with people, and a desire to know 
computers are attributes that the 
partners look for in interviewing po- 
tential employees. 

“Satisfied customers are your 
best salespeople,’ Brissenden 
adds. 

The store is composed of 1,500 
square feet, with 750 devoted to the 
public showroom, and the rest con- 
sisting of a private conference/ 
demonstration area and offices. An 
open, comfortable atmosphere 
prevails. 

It's not surprising to hear from 
Brissenden, ‘‘Almost all our cus- 
tomers return. Sometimes the first 
time they may not buy anything. But 
they come back.” t 

—Wolf Schneider 
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Softwaire Center 


t started innocently enough. 

Glenn Johnson opened the 
Softwaire Centre in July 1981 and 
casually mentioned in an interview 
that he might like to franchise the 
operation someday. Within a few 
weeks, he’d received letters from 
more than 200 persons willing to 
take him up on the offer. 

“It was a first,’ Johnson recalls. 
“Nobody had done a complete 
software store before.’ It took one 
year to perfect the technique, but 
now Johnson is sitting at the pinna- 
cle of another computer success 
story. There are Softwaire Centres 
sprouting up around the country 
and there are plans for dramatic ex- 
pansign into major urban areas 
throughout 1983. 

“All the major objections are 
melting away. Once the franchise 
Starts to prove itself, people will see 
that we're here for the long run and 
that we deliver what we promise.” 

The company, which bills itself as 
“the original softwaire store,’ has 
expanded well beyond its original 
location at 11768 West Pico Blvd. in 
West Los Angeles. There are fran- 
chises throughout California: in 
Beverly Hills, Oakland, Palo Alto, 
Pasadena, San Diego, Santa Ana 
and Torrance. A store is set to open 
in San Diego, with others planned 
for Sacramento, Sunnyvale, Walnut 
Creek and Westminster. Although 
the operation is based in California, 
Johnson is expanding into major 
cities outside the state. There are 
now shops in Minneapolis and 
Houston; Denver and Boston are 
the next likely targets. 

Johnson projects 100 franchise 
stores by the end of 1983. “We're 
opening up at the rate of two a 
week,’ he explains. 

What he has done, simply, is ex- 
pand the concept developed for 
hamburgers and fried chicken to 
the computer software realm. In re- 
turn for a franchise fee of $25,000 
and a 5 percent royalty, Softwaire 
Centres International grants the 
franchiser an exclusive contract for 
his area and the trademark right. 
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Begun by Glenn Johnson in July 1981, the 
Softwaire Centres are mushrooming into 
major computer software outlets. 


The company provides the oper- 
ator with a 300-page manual outlin- 
ing every major facet of the busi- 
ness. There is a six day training 
course offered on store operations. 
National and local advertising are 
prepared. The interior is designed 
to maximize traffic flow. The week 
before a new store opens, com- 
pany officials are available to co- 
ordinate every aspect of the pre- 
mier. 

“Every store opens with uniform- 
ity and they look alike,’ says John- 
son. “They all complement one an- 
other very well. We provide the ba- 
sic store layout and concept. There 
is a logical way to open up a store.’ 

Johnson and his group also pay 
careful attention to a store's sales 
force “to teach them the product” 
so they will be selling properly. And 
a toll-free telephone number is pro- 
vided ‘‘so they can get on-the-spot 
technical support.’ 

After all the preliminary design 
and training work is done, responsi- 
bility is turned over to a field repre- 
sentative who helps the franchiser 
out with any unanticipated prob- 
lems. And a public relations com- 
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pany will step in to pinpoint special 
promotions. 

“If a franchiser had to hire all of 
these different people, this exper- 
tise would cost more than any 
amount he would pay in royalties to 
us,” Johnson contends. Aside from 
the franchise and royalty fees, the 
individual operator can be charged 
2.5 percent in advertising fees for 
his local area. 

Johnson and his partners do not 
retain any ownership interest in the 
franchised properties, although 
they do still own the original 
Softwaire Centre in West Los Ange- 
les and the second store in subur- 
ban Orange County. 

He takes great interest in picking 
prime locations for the shops, feel- 
ing this will contribute greatly to 
their eventual success. He is pin- 
pointing cities in the East and Mid- 
west, and he says he already has 
200 franchise deposits. 

“There's a lot of East Coast activ- 
ity as far down as Atlanta, Ga. 
We're not interested in secondary 
cities, 100,000 population or less. 
We're only interested in major mar- 
kets of U.S. cities.” Seattle, Denver, 
Dallas and Miami are mentioned as 
likely places to expand. By 1984 
Johnson believes Softwaire Cen- 
tres may be ready for Canada. 

Johnson tries to place the stores 
near retail hardware outlets like 
|.B.M. computer centers or Compu- 
terLand franchises.*Softwaire Cen- 
tres sell no hardware (a franchise 
usually has several systems to dis- 
play software products, however), 
and Johnson figures the computer 
enthusiast will be drawn to the 
stores because he or she will be 
able to find a full array of support 
products. Everything from maga- 
zines to accounting software pack- 
ages to ribbons and paper sup- 
plies are available. 

“Our strategy is to go after the 
best selection of every system a 
computer owner needs once he 
buys a microcomputer. Ribbons, 
paper, supplies, magazines, 
books—a full, wide range of selec- 
tions. We work real hard on devel- 
oping the knowledge and ability of 
the salesman to help once a Cus- 
tomer walks in the store.” 








some items are sale priced, but 
Johnson says the approach is simi- 
lar to one of a sporting goods store 
might take when running sales: 
store-wide savings on carefully se- 
lected items. “We have a lot of time- 
ly specials. We’re constantly bring- 
ing new products in.” 

But he says it is rare to mark 
down the price of software items 
because of competitive discount 
pressure or as a lure for new cus- 
tomers. “We emphasize superior 
service and selection, but if we’re 
not making any money, we'll die.” 

Indeed, most Softwaire Centres 
look remarkably alike and display a 
wide array of popular games and 
business software. In many ways, 
the shops resemble book stores 
with racks of magazines, computer 
books and software prominently 
displayed. Johnson estimates a 
franchiser needs at least $70,000 
in inventory to do an adequate job, 
and he encourages store owners to 
stock $100,000 in merchandise as 


soon as feasible. 
There are more products com- 


ing out every month. You don’t want 
to lose a sale because you don't 
have it (product), he cautions. 

The shops have been specializ- 
ing more in business software, al- 
though “if any one segment of our 
product line was missing it would 
be noticeably felt.’ Johnson be- 
lieves games and other adventure 
software are the least essential be- 
Cause discount pressure is most 
apparent in this area. The dollar 
amount of game sales compared to 
other types of software “is not all 
that significant” and the product 
line has now branched out to 
record stores, department stores 
and other general interest shops. 

Adventure game sales also tend 
to be the most faddish. “A game 
only stays popular for about 90 
days. With some of the adventure 
games, maybe you've got 120 days 
Or six months.” 

Business software becomes es- 
pecially important to Softwaire 
Centre stores if, as anticipated, 
they are located near IBM or Xerox 
computer centers. The business 
customer likely will come in to 
browse, ask questions or make a 


purchase for his personal micro, 
Johnson says, so it is important to 
stock a full array of accounting, 
word processing, spreadsheet and 
other suitable product. 

Ron Maas, manager of the Soft- 
waire Centre in West Los Angeles, 
agrees that in terms of dollar sales, 
CRIM oriented business software 
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Softwaire Gotiirs does a wae selling job 
with books as this rack suggests. 


probably is the leading sales item. 
There is an extremely strong de- 
mand for magazines and books; 
the shop even stocks back issues 
of many publications. 

“They draw a lot of traffic, but in 
terms of dollar sales they're pretty 
insignificant. But they’re easy to in- 
ventory and they do draw a lot of 
people in.’ He estimates more than 
50 percent of dollar sales involve 
CP/M software, with about 20 
percent generated from the books 
and magazines, 20 percent from 
games and the rest from supplies. 

Educational software, though 
limited, is also proving popular. 
However, Maas says it is low-priced 
educational items for Vic-20 and 
Texas Instruments systems that are 
selling the best. 

Maas says he'll continue to stock 
a full array of games despite the 
discount pressure and faddish ten- 
dencies. “We plan to stay in games 
as long as we can because they're 
one of the more exciting things in 
the store. But dealers should limit 
themselves to games they can sup- 
port and demonstrate.” The stock is 
becoming extremely diverse and 
difficult to maintain, he believes. 

Although the 1400-square-foot 
facility is “a shoebox” compared to 
newer, sleeker Softwaire Centres, 





Maas says the shop has managed 
to develop a strong identity with 
computer enthusiasts in the area. 
Referrals from nearby hardware 
dealers like Computique and Com- 
puterLand are common. ‘They 
send their customers here after 
selling them the computer. A lot of 
other people have heard of 
us...and they come in.” 

The number of home micro users 
who are being introduced to com- 
puters for the first time “is growing 
in leaps and bounds.” Demand for 
IBM software also is growing dra- 
matically, he comments. 

Although pressure from dis- 
counters has grown more intense, 
Maas says the store has been suc- 
cessfully countering with the notion 
that “what we're here for is not just 
to sell the product, but to help them 
(Customers) understand and use it. 
It's becoming a more significant 
factor with advanced software.” 

The number of corporate ac- 
counts is growing. Such customers 
are more likely to appreciate the 
service aspect. ‘If problems devel- 
op with the software, we'll do what- 
ever we have to do to get the prob- 
lems solved,” Maas assures. Tele- 
phone and in-field service are 
among services offered. 

Johnson believes with the soft- 
ware field burgeoning, a shakeout 
in dealers is inevitable. This is 
where he believes the fragchise op- 
eration will prove most successful. 
“It's parallel to the real estate in- 
dustry, with the mom-and-pops fall- 
ing out. People /ike shopping at na- 
tional chains.” 

Softwaire Centers International 
has forged close links with a distri- 
bution company and a publisher. 
(There is, cross-ownership among 
the three components of the field, 
with Softwaire Centre partners hav- 
ing interests in the other compan- 
ies.) 

“We really know this microcom- 
puter industry. We work as a family 
of companies. There's a lot of 
strength in that,’ says Johnson. 


By Al Senia. an L.A.-based free-lance 
writer specializing in business, retail- 
ing, marketing and merchandising 
topics. 
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HANGMAN: Softsync, 
Inc. This cassette contains 
seven versions of that clas- 
sic word game “‘Hang- 
man.” The first five contain 
their own libraries of words 
relating to their titles. The 
sixth one allows two or 
more people to play 
against each other. The 
last one allows creation of 
new versions with record- 
ed libraries. 16K. Timex 
TS1000/Sinclair ZX81 
compatible. 
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Si age 
System” or BEARS Video Arcade’ 


M.A.D.: U.S. Games. The 
letters stand for Missile, At- 
tack and Defense to give 
you the idea of this solar 
system shoot-em-up. The 
player must defend his fu- 
ture civilization’s energy 
supply against waves of 
devious attack missiles. 
Your energy stations are 
vulnerable so you must use 
your Photon cannon and pit 
yourself against computer- 
controlled missiles; or, let 
another player guide the 
missiles, and do battle 
head-to-head. Each wave 
of missiles becomes more 
aggressive and intense. 
The battle is furious. Two 
game variations featuring 
unique two player combat. 
VCS-compatible. 
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The Computer Age Bar Guide 
for parties and casual entertaining 


MICRO BARMATE: Virtu- 
al Combinatics. Picture 
this. You've got the lights 
down low and Johnny 
Mathis on the turntable. 
But what should you serve 
the guests in the way of 
cocktails? Just tell this pro- 
gram what your liquor 
stock is and it will tell you 
what you can make. You 
Can even enter your own 
specialties and make hun- 
dreds of unusual or popu- 
lar drinks (just have the in- 
gredients in the house!). 
Now this is personal pro- 
ductivity! 48K. Apple com- 
patible. 
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SPILLS & FILLS: Creative 
Software. This is another 
in the concept home edu- 
cation program series from 
Creative. The point is to fill 
object breakers with water 
using the least amount of 
fill-ups from the movable 
master breaker and spilling 
the least amount of water 
from the stationary object 
breakers. The program de- 
velops the skills of propor- 
tion, coordination and per- 
ception in children ranging 
in age from 6-12. There are 
two levels of difficulty. VIC- 
20 compatible. 
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COMPUTER 
SOFTWARE 


VIC-PACK-1: Computer 
Software Associates, Inc. 
This is a collection of pro- 
grams for the VIC-20. In- 
cluded are mortgage—this 
program finds the unknown 
variable for the principal, 
monthly payment, term of 
the loan and annual inter- 
est of a mortgage loan; ele- 
ments—this program is a 
short quiz on naming the 
chemical symbol associat- 
ed with different chemical 
elements; statistics—this 
program is a very brief in- 
troduction to the computer 
as a very fancy calculator; 
and such other elements 
as calendar, marblestat, 
expectancy and U-Draw. 
VIC-20 compatible. 
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ADVENTURES OF TRON: 
M Network (Mattel Elec- 
tronics). This is another in 
the series licensed from 
the motion picture 7ron, for 
one or two players and fea- 
turing two skill levels. The 
player must avoid deadly 
Grid Bugs, Recognizers, 
even tanks. Keep Tron 
moving up the elevator, 
jump him down a floor. 
Keep him alive and score 
points. Jump him up to in- 
tercept “bits.” At the outset, 
Tron has four lives, one on 
the screen, three in re- 
serve. VCS compatible. 
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CHICAGO 
SUNDAY, JUNE 5 — 





The world’s largest consumer electronics show 
for the trade grows even larger: over 700,000 
net sq. feet of exhibit space, more than 1,000 exhib- 

itors and an expected attendance of 75,000 visitors 

who will see the newest, most important, most wanted 

electronics products and technologies of the year. 

Never has a Summer CES offered products of such 

wide variety—Audio, Video, Computers, Personal Elec- 

tronics, Telephones, Games. Everything from a $5.00 digital 

watch to a $10,000 home entertainment system, from hun- 

dreds of cordless phones to thousands of video and computer 

games. They’re all here—in greater depth and variety than ever 
before. 

And this summer, a new 150,000 net square foot facility, 
McCormick West, will be devoted exclusively to computers 
and games hardware and software exhibits. 

But the value of CES goes far beyond the exhibits. It’s a total 
industry forum and the most important industry media event of 
the year. You'll have a chance to visit and participate in: 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 


Gateway to the $20 billion consumer electronics market 





Conferences and Seminars. 
Five 2-hour sessions devoted to new 
product trends, marketing, merchandis- 
ing and promotion. And 16 hours of work- 
shops at McCormick West devoted to 
computer and games retailing. 

Retail Workshops. Round table discus- 
sions on improving retail profitability. 

Retail Resource Center. Twenty-five ex- 
hibitors offer advice and materials to assist you in 
advertising, sales training, financing, auditing, insurance. 

Design and Engineering Exhibition. Spotlights over 
100 of the industry’s most innovative new products. 

The Software Showcase. A new exhibition of this year’s 
most original programming for VCR, videodisc, computers and 

ames. 
: For a profitable head start to the products and ideas that 
will affect your market for the Fall and Winter selling seasons, 
be sure to attend the Summer CES. 


SAVE $5.00 on-site registration fee: PREREGISTER NOW FOR YOUR FREE BADGE OF ADMISSION AND SCHEDULE OF 
EVENTS. Simply fill out and mail the coupon below no later than MAY 15, 1983. 





CHECK BELOW THE CLASSIFICATION OF YOUR BUSINESS 
1. UJ Retailer 2. ( Distributor 3.) Dept./Chain Store Buyer 
6. L) Manufacturer 7. LC) Institutional Buyer 


Mail to: Consumer Electronics Show 
Two Illinois Center, Suite 1607, 
233 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60601 


4. |) Prem./Catalog Buyer 
11. LJ Adv./Mktg./P.R./Consultant 


5. L) Manufacturer’s Rep. 
12. _) Other 


*\, Produced by the 
Electronic Industries Association 
Consumer Electronics Group 
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TWERPS: Sirius. Here's 
the scenario. Nine of your 









fellow Twerps are stranded 
on an asteroid. You, Cap- 
tain Twerp, must rescue 
them. First, blast through 
the orbiters which protect 
the Asteroid, then carefully 
guide your Twerp-Craft 
onto the Asteroid’s landing 
pad. Now gather up your 
fellow Twerps, get back 
into the Twerp-Craft, blast 
back through the Orbiters 
and return to Twerp-Base, 
all before running out of 
fuel. Atari 800 compatible. 
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PIPES: Creative Soft- 
ware. This is the first in a 
series of home concept ed- 
ucation programs from the 
company which already 
has a substantial number 
of games on the market for 
the VIC-20. Designed and 
written by John Doering it 
combines education with a 
games approach. The ob- 
ject is to connect all the 
houses in Gilroy, Calif. to 
the main water tower. You 
have just so much money 
to buy different lengths of 
pipe and you have just so 
many pieces of pipe avail- 
able to you. Bright graph- 
ics and realistic sound give 
it game action, but for chil- 
dren six to 15 it teaches the 
concepts of spatial rela- 
tionships and economics. 
The firm also maintains that 
adults will enjoy playing the 
program. VIC-20 compati- 


ble. 
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CROSSFIRE: SierraVi- 
sion. The aliens have land- 
ed and are closing in. Only 
three ships remain to pro- 
tect the city from these 
deadly invaders. And you 
have only a limited supply 
of ammunition. You've got 
to be quick here, dodging 
enemy fire as best you can. 
You've got to keep firing or 
else the alien missiles will 
destroy you. They've been 
destroying everything in 
their sight. The city’s been 
evacuated and even your 
own regiment has retreat- 
ed, leaving you alone. 
You're surrounded, laser 
shots are coming from all 
directions. If you watch out 
for the crossfire and if your 
own aim is deadly accu- 
rate, you'll succeed. 48K. 
IBM PC compatible. 
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ADVANCED BUDGET 
MANAGER: Softsync, 
Inc. This is a personal pro- 
ductivity program, a finan- 
cial program that com- 
bines a financial data base 
with a forecasting program 
that allows you to project 
income and expense 
items. It’s set up to store a 
year’s worth of projected 
expense and income as 
well as store a year’s worth 
of actual expense and in- 
come for comparison and 
record keeping. The man- 
ager also contains six in- 
come and 24 expense 
categories which are user 
defined. These items can 
be projected the same for 
each month of the year or 
individually by month. 16K. 
Timex TS1000/Sinclair 
ZX81 compatible. 
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CLIPPER: Program De- 
sign, Inc. This program 
brings you back to 1850 as 
you navigate a clipper ship 
from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Perils along the way 
include fierce storms, 
deadly calms, mutinies 
and illnesses that befall the 
crew. You have to navigate 
carefully, otherwise you 
can sink against rocks or 
even an iceberg. The com- 
pany promises dazzling 
graphics and sound ef- 
fects. Included also is a 
voice cassette with infor- 
mative narration and sea 
chanties sung by sailors as 
they went around the Horn 
in 1850. Atari 400/800 
compatible. 
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RIVER RAT: ZiMag. The 
player must race his 
speedboat up the river. But 
waiting are rafts, ducks, 
swimmers and other wild- 
life that get in the way. 
Open up the throttle as 
wide as you dare. There 
are even ramps to impart 
the exhilaration of soaring 
above the water and the 
thrill of spray as you touch 
down. You are also up 
against a stopwatch in this 
nonstop action water ad- 
venture. 24K disk. Atari 
400/800 compatible. 



















variety is the spice of life 
must not have been 


Whoever said that 











You know the old saying — “Give the public what 
they want and they'll buy from you again and again.” 


Great concept. Lousy application. 

After all, how are you going to carry 3,000 software 
titles all the time. Or even 2,000. 1,000, maybe? 

No way. You're not a warehouse. Or Fort Knox. 
age 
Software Distributors does carry over 3,000 titles. 

And they're all only a phone call away. Business. 
Recreation. Education. Utilities. Software for over 50 
machines . . . and adding more every month. 


When you use Software Distributors as your warehouse, 


you offer your customers exactly what they want: 
everything. 
And you can get what you need fast. 

No matter what quantity —from one to one 
hundred (or more)—you can get product when you 
need it. Software Distributors ships your order within 
48 hours, in any combination you need, via the 
exclusive Rainbow Express. 


One phone call, one shipment, one invoice. . . with 
a choice of thousands of titles. 


Most important you get complete support with 

the Rainbow Connection. 

Software Distributors has a complete technical 
staff and all hardware to walk you through any 
problems your customers may have. Anybody can 
ship you product, but only Software Distributors 
helps you keep your customers happy with answers 
to every question. 

If you aren't taking advantage of Software Distributors’ 
variety to make your life easier, give it a try today. 
Call 1-800-421-0814 (in California: 1-800-252-4025). 

Just say you want a little spice from Software 
Distributors for a change. 





SOFTWARE DISTRIBUTORS 


10023 West Jefferson Boulevard 
Culver City, California 90230 


© 1983 SOFTWARE DISTRIBUTORS 
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STICKYBEAR ABC: Opti- 
mum Resource, Inc. (dis- 
tributed by Xerox Educa- 
tion Publications /Weekly 
Reader). This is an alpha- 
bet program for children 
ages 3-6. The instructions 
for the program are simply 
“press any letter,’ and 
each letter of the alphabet 
is represented by two com- 
pletely animated pictures 
with sound. Pressing B, for 
example, will bring to the 
screen a bee buzzing 
around Stickybear. The 
word bee also appears on 
the screen, as well as the 
letter B. Included in the 
package are an ABC post- 
er and a hardback book, 
called The Look Book, 
which can be used with 
children for picture and 
word recognition. Apple 
compatible. 
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WALLWAR: SierraVision. 
It started out as a game. 
But with fast-paced action 
bombarding you with a 
symphony of sounds, it be- 
comes nearly a real race to 
Knock out your opponent's 
glowing plasma field and 
release the Balls of Death 
to finish off your foe. All this 
happens only after getting 
through a barrier of light— 
the robot's first defense. 
Created by Peter Oliphant. 
Atari 400/800 compatible. 
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MATH BLASTER: David- 
son & Associates. The 
company describes this as 
“educational software that 
works.” The program con- 
tains over 600 problems in 
addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division, frac- 
tions and decimals for stu- 
dents ages six through 11. 
The problems are grouped 
in “families of facts” and 
can be used with four dif- 
ferent learning activities, 
including a fast action, ar- 
cade-style game. The pro- 
gram also has an easy-to- 


‘ use editor so that parents 


and teachers can enter ad- 
ditional sets of problems. 
It's in color and has sound 
effects as well as anima- 
tion. Contained are two 
disks and a 60-page man- 
ual. Apple compatible. 
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REVENGE OF THE BEEF- 
STEAK TOMATOES: 20th 
Century Fox Games Of 
The Century. You don't 
have to be a vegetarian to 
play but you might get a 
bad case of veggie indi- 
gestion nonetheless as you 
improve your skills with this 
game. The premise is 
nightmarish. Harmless gar- 
den tomatoes are trans- 
formed into red devils and 
these raging big beefsteak 
giants are on a rampage. 
They can't be destroyed, 
just trapped behind brick 
walls. But can you build 
enough walls fast enough 
before the red death 
spreads over the world? 
Programmed by John Rus- 
sell. VCS compatible. 
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ABC—ALPHABET 
BEASTS & CO.: Software 
Productions. Three edu- 
cational programs in one. 
Children can use ABC to 
learn the alphabet, num- 
bers and computer lit- 
eracy. Press any letter key 
and a magical fantasy 
beast whose name begins 
with that letter appears 
onscreen, along with a 
poem. Happy dragons and 
fire-breathing dragons 
alert you as to your learn- 
ing process. When you get 
tired of exerting the brain, 
“creature features” allows 
you to create a graphic 
scene, mixing up heads, 
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bodies and legs between a 
dragon, a genie, a boy and 
an alien. For the Apple II/ 
Il+/lle, 48K. 
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HOSER: Blue Giant Soft- 
ware. The wild and thirsty 
hose is going berserk as it 
seeks out its life’s blood...a 
faucet...in a strange and 
alien yard that is teeming 
with irregular obstacles. To 
keep your hose alive, you 
must accumulate as many 
gallons of water as possi- 
ble from the friendly fau- 
cets. As your hose gets 
thirstier and thirstier, it also 
grows longer, making it 
more difficult to fill up and 
control. For the IBM PC. 
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THUNDERBOMBS: Pen- 
guin. You are cruising 
around in your interstellar 
cloudship and find yourself 
in the midst of a swarm of 
deadly dronebombs. You 
are trapped in a deadly 
crossfire. The only defense 
is to dodge and fire back 
as fast as you can. The sit- 
uation appears hopeless, 
though. Behind the ap- 
proaching alien ships are 
dronecione replenishers 
replacing the enemy craft 
as fast as you shoot them 
down. Only by eliminating 
the supply ships can you 
hope to destroy the wave 
of attacking aliens. Unfor- 
tunately for the player, 
each wave destroyed 
brings on another even 
deadlier wave of attackers, 
in different ships with dif- 
ferent tricks. Fast arcade 
action by Thomas Beck- 
lund. Apple compatible. 
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CYBORG: Sentient Soft- 
ware. |n this game by Mi- 
chael Berlyn, an Apple II 
computer becomes more 
than just an aid. By typing 
HELP a highly intellectual 
Cyborg brings additional 
information to get you 
through this adventure, an 
adventure that contains 
character development, 
animals the player talks to 
and, importantly, consis- 
tency. Apple || compatible. 





































HAZARD RUN: Artworx 
Software Company. 
You've just been spotted 
by the local sheriff so you 
have to make the danger- 
ous run through Crooked 
Canyon, past Bryan’s Pond 
to the jump at Hazard 
Creek. You can actually put 
your joystick-controlled car 
up on two wheels to make it 
through tight spots as you 
dodge trees, rocks and 
chickens in this high- 
Stress, nerve-racking 
game. The program fea- 
tures five challenging 
courses and makes full use 
of player/missile graphics, 
re-defined characters, and 
scrolling techniques to pro- 
vide fast action and visual 
excitement. Program re- 
quirements: 16K for cas- 
sette, 24K for diskette, one 
joystick. Atari 400/800 
compatible. 
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DONKEY KONG JUNIOR: 
Coleco. This Nitendo ar- 
cade game is still popular 
in the halls but it’s now also 
a home cart. The tables 
have turned and now it’s 
Mario the carpenter, belea- 
guered so badly in Donkey 
Kong, who has Papa Don- 
key Kong lock up in a 
cage. Surrounded by jaw- 
snapping creatures, Don- 
key Kong Junior climbs 
and swings across vines to 
reach a special key. If he’s 
successful, he advances to 
another screen and must 
pick up even more keys. 
Extra points are earned by 
plucking fruit to zap his op- 
ponents. ColecoVision 
compatible. 
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SPACE FURY: ColecoVi- 
sion. This is another popu- 
lar arcade game that’s 
been translated from Sega 
to a video game cart. It 
gets off to a scary start as 
you actually meet the 
dreaded alien commander 
whose loathsome face ap- 
pears on the screen chal- 
lenging you to do battle. 
His scouts move in and you 
must maneuver your fighter 
to blast them before they 
combine into a larger ship 
and shoot fireballs. Then, 
dock with a mother ship to 
gain the necessary fire- 
power to fight it out with 
wave upon waves of cruis- 
ers and destroyers. Cole- 


coVision compatible. 
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POLARIS: TigerVision. 
Sea and air action nearly 
come to life when the play- 
er commands a submarine 
maneuvering away from 
enemy submarines. The 
player tries to destroy the 
squadrons of attacking air- 
craft. But only by surviving 
such an air strike can the 
player begin the final re- 
treat—guiding his sub 
through a channel guarded 
with depth charges—and 
there is always a chance of 
a second air assault. VCS 
compatible. 
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CRITICAL MASS: Sirius. 
In this illustrated adventure 







SPACE PANIC: ColecoVi- 
sion. Again, another suc- 
cessful arcade game 
translated to the video cart 
medium. And like other 
successful Coleco games, 
this one, too, plays, sounds 
and scores like the arcade 
game. The mission: to 
eliminate the space mon- 
sters by racing your space- 
man along the floors of a 
giant girder structure. 
Climb up or down ladders 
from floor to floor, or leap 
through the holes for a 
quick descent. But don't let 
the monsters attack your 
spaceman. If you should 
defeat one of the monster 
hordes, a more dangerous 
attack will follow. You are 
fighting both the space 
monsters.and the clock. 
ColecoVision compatible. 
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game designed by Bob 
Blauschild, the player has 
exactly nine days to pre- 
vent five of the largest 
cities from being obliterat- 
ed by thermonuclear 
weapons, a heinous crime 
about to be committed by a 
‘sicko.’ The game pro- 
vides challenging riddles 
and fast action sequences. 
This combination, in addi- 
tion to the plot, according 
to the firm, puts it ina class 
all by itself. Apple compati- 
ble. 


ACTIVISION 


FOR USE WITH THE 
ATARI’ VIDEO COMPUTER SYSTEM 


KEYSTONE KAPERS: 
ActiVision. Designed by 
Garry Kitchen, this pro- 
gram is a single-player, 
madcap chase of a persis- 
tent policeman and a rou- 
guish robber through a 
1920s department store. 
Player uses the joystick to 
guide Keystone Kelly, the 
cop, as he chases Harry 
Hooligan, the robber, 
through three floors and 
across the rooftop of a 
merchandise-filled depart- 


‘ment store. Naturally, as 


the game moves on, the 
action gets tougher as Kel- 
ly's tasks takes on difficult 
dimension as obstacles 
get in his way. The object is 
to find Hooligan for the 
most points before he es- 
capes from the roof. VCS- 
compatible. 
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COMPUTER TUTOR: 
Softsync, Inc. This is an 
educational package de- 
signed to both educate 
and entertain children. In- 
cluded are the Alpha/Vow- 
el tutors, programs con- 
structed as drills in which 
students match letters to 
correct words and their 
corresponding pictures. 
The drills run continuously 
and the student learns at 
his or her own pace. Both 
programs actually follow a 
format similar to educa- 
tional books that are usual- 
ly used to tutor children. Al- 
pha tutor is geared toward 
ages 4-8, while vowel tutor 
is geared towards ages 5- 
9. 16K. Timex TS1000/Sin- 
clair ZX81 compatible. 
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GALACTIC ADVEN- 
TURES: RapidFire. This is 
a science fiction, role-play- 
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POGOMAN: Computer 
Magic. Plug in your joystick 
and hop aboard Pogoman 
for a real up and down 
game. Your five man team 
is helping the city to con- 
serve energy by turning off 
as many street lamps as 
possible while avoiding ob- 
stacles. Example: too 
many air conditioners are 
in use during a heat wave. 
With a regular jump you 
can jump such obstacles 
as a cat, chickens and hy- 
drants. With a high jump 
you turn off lights. And with 
a long jump you can clear 
all objects. 16K. Atari 400/ 
800 compatible. 
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ing, tactical combat game 
that takes the player to the 
space port of a distant, 
strange planet. At the be- 
ginning you are a novice 
but you go into the 
“streets” to acquire com- 
bat experience, learn skills 
and even earn money to 
help you recruit fellow ad- 
venturers to become part 
of your team. Then you can 
embark on hair-raising ad- 
ventures of various types 
as the program journeys 
into different and danger- 
ous scenarios. Apple com- 
patible. 















ELECTRONIC PARTY: 
Wizware (Scholastic). 
Anyone for electronic pin 
the tail on the donkey? As 
activity packages on the 
screen are opened, chil- 





| 
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COSMIC AVENGER: Co- 
leco. Adapted from the 
Universal arcade game of 
the same name, this futur- 
istic air and sea battle 
game allows you to com- 
mand a space fighter in 
combat against an alien 
civilization. Using the con- 
trol, you direct it over the 
cities and down through 
sea caverns. The alien in- 
Stallations must be de- 
stroyed at all costs. But the 
aliens and submarines de- 
ploy deadly weapons at 
unrelenting speed and 
force. The player must pay 
close attention to the radar 
screen, observe positions 
and retaliate to stay alive. 
ColecoVision compatible. 
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dren can follow the direc- 
tions to act out something 
silly or serious, or even pro- 
gram their own surprises. 
Other party games include 
Make-A-Card, which al- 
lows children to create 
original electronic greeting 
cards, and Pop-a-Balloon, 
a fast-action game of skill 
where the object is to land 
all the balloons on the tip of 
an umbrella. Apple, Atari 
400/800, T!l 99/4A and 
VIC-20 compatible. 





HODGE PODGE: Art- 
worx. Subtitled “The Play- 
ful Alphabet,” the program, 
by Marsha Meredith, pro- 
vides knowledge in what 
the firm claims is an enjoy- 
able and non-intimidating 
fashion for children 18 
months to six years of age. 
Consisting of many car- 
toons, animations and 
songs, the program pro- 
vides something different 
for the child to explore from 
Apples to Zigzags. With an 
adult present, the child can 
be told about magnets, 
numbers, musical notes, 
animals and more. Alone, 
the child can be amused 
by color, sound and pic- 
tures. Apple 48K diskette 
and Atari 32K diskette pro- 
gram requirements. Both 
Apple and Atari 400/800 
compatible. 
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A penguin software 


CRIME WAVE: Penguin 
Software. The player bet- 
ter intercept the criminals 
quickly or else disaster be- 
sets mankind. Every crook 
in town is trying to knock off 
a bank in order to raise 
money to buy frightening 
Robot Rammers. With 
these killer machines, 
Criminals can literally de- 
stroy the forces of law and 
order. The player must hop 
into a Blue Cruiser and 
round up the felons before 
they get their Robot Ram- 
mers onto the streets and 
make a demolition derby 
out of the city. A chase 
game by Scott Schram. 
Apple compatible. 
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JAWBREAKER: SierraVi- 
sion. The player has never 





































STARBOWL FOOTBALL: 
Gamestar. Created by Dan 
Urgin and Scott Orr for one 
or two players, this pro- 
gram brings NFL realism to 
the computer. The players 
are animated and seem to 
be able to think. There are 
even realistic sounds such 
as the “whoosh” of the ball 
and the cheer of the crowd. 
The player can go solo 
against the computer or 
against a human oppo- 
nent. The player can run, 
kick, pass and catch at col- 
lege or pro skill levels that 
improve as he improves. 
The player can call his own 
plays, thus insuring that ev- 
ery game is different. Off- 
sides, pass interferences 
and fumbles are also there 
to contend with. Atari 400/ 
800 compatible. 
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gone to a candy store like 
this before. While you are 
eating treats a swarm of 
happy faces tries to catch 
you to pull those teeth. 
You've got to be quick, 


‘moving side-to-side and 


up and down through the 
continuously moving doors 
to avoid the grinning gob- 
blers. The defense is to eat 


-an energizer and then go 


after the happy faces. This 
merry maze chase game 
may leave you hungry for 
more. 48K. Apple compati- 
ble. 
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(CRT Screen Symbols are awarded to those products reflecting the strongest sales activity for this survey. 


Best-selling software programs across the country based on retail sales volume as surveyed by Eastman Publishing. 
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The European computer reseller. 





European Dealers and Retailers— 
the New Target Market 
The sale of microcomputers in Europe is 
leaping from $1.8 billion in 1982 to what 
some studies predict will be 10 times that 
figure in 1987! That kind of growth 
looks a lot like the U.S. market did in 
1981 when Computer Merchandising 
captured the position as the industry's 
#1 publication. Now, there is an interna- 
tional magazine that follows that blue- 
print for success. 

With the introduction of Computer 
Merchandising International (CMI), 
you now have a way to reach the Euro- 
pean reseller in all the major marketing 
areas—in one trade magazine. 










Speaking the Resellers’ Language 
CMI is issued in separate English, 
French and German language editions 
(we'll recommend translators for your 
ads, if desired). And in every language, 
our editorial has the same targeted 


expertise, quality and format that made 
us #1 in the U.S. 


Special Charter Offer 
The cost efficiency of CMI makes us a 
“best buy” in European marketing. 
And, until June 1, you can get a free 
insertion in our Premier issue plus rate 
protection with our special charter offer. 


We Wrote the Book 
| on Selling Computers 
in Europe 

| Get a head start out 

of the European mar- 
keting maze. Request 

me =a ccopy of our new 

~ booklet, Guide to Selling 


Microcomputers in Europe. It’s yours 


TER 
iNTre 


There is only one way to your market. 


There's only one way to reach him. 
Computer Merchandising International 





free from Eastman Publishing, a part of 
The International Thomson Organisation, 
one of the world’s largest publishers. 

So, get out of the European marketing 
maze. For full details on the charter 
offer in Computer Merchandising Inter- 
national call: 
Paul Turchetta or Bill Slapin (213) 995-0436 
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Title - Manufacturer, Catalog Number L. S 


BD loomrese-rmoe se | 
fa[e|a|mvenma-ramenaco ie | | 
PITFALL! - Activision AX-018 PRP ew 
al [2 las rcmmn-amocre et LL 
fs] s[a|wmaunro-nmiceae det TL 
BG Joomevvonasn-comoren | ide | 
ir] r|sfanmon-comecs if 
feels |sroenmawen-rcwnnace tel | | | 
[2 [a |rwoocen-rateroonenn | | | | 
CR cen 
‘ifio[s apwnesDownaconse omacons-wanvno | | [el | 
ra] =| loowevvowa-commann eee | 
BD sercverr-sovenenee set TL 
ra[ra| 6 [oewowaraee-rmegesan | | 
GBlie|«[weo-comans | 
a)e|s |ucomuana-rowomnacor de | | 
rele [a[orwoowrne-inccsn det TC 
‘a[t5[ [remsrorrseasesanr-awccoo fel | | | 
ralrele[mcumnmceane ie LC 
o|m|«[wouserear-comman i dele 


(] CRT Screen Symbols are awarded to those products reflecting the strongest sales activity for this survey. 


Best-selling software programs across the country based on retail sales volume as surveyed by Eastman Publishing. 
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START 


There is only one way to reach 


the 





home computer & software resale market. 


Software Merchandising 


A Whole New Game Plan... 


In most computer resale magazines, 
trying to sort out the home computer 
market information from the high level 
languages and word processing pack- 
ages is like searching through a maze. 
Not with Software Merchandising. 

The resale market for personal pro- 
ductivity, educational and recreational 
software and computers is our whole 
business. And we reach more parts of 
it with more directed editorial than 
any other publication. 


For A Whole New Market 

Software Merchandising was intro- 
duced in 1982. Up until then, home 
computer and business computer 
products were still being handled by 
the same merchandiser. Then came the 
big separation! The dramatically dif- 
ferent demands of the two markets 
made it necessary for dealers and 
retailers to choose to support one 
market or the other. 

To reach the new home market, 
you need Software Merchandising. 


#1in Market Coverage 
Software Merchandising reaches the 
exploding home-oriented computer 
resale market, and our cost efficiency 
makes us the industry’s best buy. 


Software Merchandising 


Computer/Software Stores .......... 4,250 
Video Game/ Video Specialty Stores . . .3,750 
PROOTE HONES oe Sic eae oh 3,250 
Departirient Stores 23.00.6564 85 via k css 2,750 
Mass Merchandisers & Catalog 

SPEWATBOENS (fre Sasi oe cc Be eee 1,800 
Toy, Game & Hobby Stores .......... 1,650 
DOORS OT). Pode. oe peel 1,200 
Wholesalers, Distributors & 

Manufacturer's Representatives....... 2,150 


TOTAL 20,800 





#1 in Editorial Coverage 


The audience for Software Mer- 
chandising is growing rapidly because 
we tell the merchandiser what he needs 
to know to succeed in the rapidly 
changing home-oriented marketplace. 


There is only one way to your market. 





And First Rate Support 


Software Merchandising is a prod- 
uct of Eastman Publishing Company, a 
part of International Thomson, one of 
the world’s largest publishers. 

If you're selling to people who sell to 
the home computer market, your #1 
choice is Software Merchandising. 

To reserve advertising space call: 
Advertising Director - Paul Turchetta (213) 995-0436 
East Coast - Paul McGinnis (212) 490-1021 


Midwest - George Mannion (312) 467-4200 
Northern California - Dwight Schwab (415) 574-3088 


Alpha Et Cetera, LTD. 
Apex Resources Inc. 
Artworx 

Autovend Packaging 
B. Lipsitz Co. 

B.A. Pargh, Co. 

Blue Chip Software 
Broderbund Software 
Compress 
Consumer Electronics Show 
Creative Software 

Datamost 

Designware 

Don't Ask Computer Software 
Edu-Ware Services Inc. 
Epyx, Inc. 

Human Engineered Software 
Leading Edge 

Maxell Computer Products 
Micro Distributors Inc. 
Milliken Publishing Co. 

Milton Bradley 


19, 20, 21, 22 


JULY ISSUE 
IN 
SOFTWARE 
MERCHANDISIN 
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Norwesco 
Perfect Software 
Quick Brown Fox 


Reader’s Digest Serv. Inc. 


Reston Publishing 
Scholastic Inc. 
Sensible Software 
Sierra On-Line 

Sku 

Softcenter Distributing 
Softkat 

Softsel 

Softsmith Corp. 
Software Distributors 
Spinnaker Corp. 
Synapse Software 
Syncro Inc. 

Tab Books Inc. 
Triangle Electronics Inc. 
Tronix Publishing 


United Microware Industries 


Wadsworth, Inc. 





MUSICAL COMPUTERS. Computers giving music lessons? It is hap- 
pening in the schools and at home. Musical software Is rapidly entering 
the marketplace. What is it? And who is making it? 


DISPLAYING BOOKS. How can software merchandisers display all 
those computer books being published? Bookstores tell how they deal 
with books and software merchandisers have ideas as well on how to 
maximize sales of today’s computer books. 


RADIO GETS RESULTS. How to make use of co-op advertising bud- 
get, establish an image and bring positive attention to a store. Radio is 
natural for creative promotions. 


return for more. 


SOFTWARE FOR PORTABLES. Portable computers—another emerg- 
ing hardware genre—have been selling faster than hot cakes. With this 
new genre comes a plethora of software. How to sell it’? How to stock? 
And, importantly, how to get ahold of such software will be examined. 


SELLING STRATEGIES. In part ||, software selling techniques are 
examined. Software merchandisers, distributors and manufacturers 
suggest ways to ensure closing that sale and enticing customers to 


ADVERTISING CLOSING DATE, JUNE 1. 
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AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
June 4-7, 1983—Dallas, TX 
American Booksellers Association 
122 E. 42nd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10168 

(212) 867-9060 






NATIONAL COMPUTER 
CONFERENCE 
May 16-19, 1983—Anaheim, CA 
American Federation Of Information 
Processing Societies, Inc. 

1815 N. Lynn St. 

Arlington, VA 22209 

(703) 558-3612 


CES 
June 5-8, 1983—Chicago 
Consumer Electronic Shows 
Two Illinois Center 

233 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60601 

(312) 861-1040 
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FREE! 


A six-pack of tasty 
Apple* Posters 


for your customers! 





Join the Datamost Free Apple Poster promotion! It’s 
"the beautiful way to make more sales and earn $ 
credits, too! 

We supply an attractive poster banner for your window along 
with “take one” coupon/counter cards. And, we heavily adver- 
tise the promotion to the Apple* owners. 

There are six dramatic, exciting 16 x 24 full color posters in the 
series. And except for a small postage/handling charge, they're 
FREE with proof of purchase of any Datamost Apple software! 
($5.95 each without a purchase.) 

Whenever a customer orders a poster, either Free or at $5.95, 
he must include your store name! This earns you a credit of $.50 
on every order! 

Be ready for increased store traffic, and for more Datamost 
software sales. Sign up for our Free Apple Poster promotion 





today. 
Eye appealing counter DATAMOSTI 
card with ‘take one 8943 Fullbright Ave., Chatsworth, CA 91311. (213) 709-1202 
coupons. Copyright 1983 Datamost Inc. 








*The posters are exclusive products of Datamost, Inc. and are 
not connected with, or authorized by Apple Computer, Inc. 
**Anple is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 
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he new SOFTSMITH 

“Library of Software” and 
its attractive, lockable kiosk 
is the most exciting software 
narela<citlaveir-talemaatciceyat-lare|syiare 
program in the industry. 
SOFTSMITH provides an 
evolving “Library of Software” 
that includes the major | : 
categories of software, com- | } 
patible with all major personal | a= i 
computers under a variety of | 
operating systems. Addition- 
ally, itis the only , 
e)celei¢claamiatelt 
solves major problems 
encountered by dealers . | 
and consumers. 
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See what dealer-friendly “| 
and customer-friendly 
STO) lecm ants) ceiatclalelisyiare 
really is. 





Check out our intro- 
o[UToi(e)avar-lile)iclalersscrmtal= 
Takersialehcisem telomere se) © 
advertising and the 
volume discounts. Check 





